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New Directions for Bili|iguali4sm, at Morris High 
School (Bronx, New York) completed the first year of a three year 
cycle in June 1983. The program, which served 300 'newly-arrived, 
foreign-born^ low income students, had aS: its major goals the 
improvement of participants* English language proficiency, 
development of their native language (Spanish) 'skills, and 
enhancement of their Sself- image. Program students were not isolated 
from the high school, but shared two periods per (Say with mainstream 
students. Instructional and noninstructinal support services were 
provided tb program students; these were funded firbm a variety of 
sources. Supportive services included personal and acac^emic 
counseling as well'as homa^visits. Analysis of student achievement 
indicated that partiqipants in New Directions met br surpassed 
program objectives in most areas* In addition, their attendance rate 
was considerably higher than that of non-program students in the same 
school. (GC) 
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A^UMMARY OF THE EVALUATION 
np PRTipECT NEW niRECTinNS FOR BILINRIIALISM 
AT MORRIS HIRH SCHOOL \ 



New Oirectiohs for Bilingual ism at Morris High School completed 
the first year of a three-year basic program in June, 1933. Virtually 
a\"mini-schooV within the high( school 's department pf foreign languages, 
English as a second^ lang'uage, and bilingual education, the program's 
major objectives were: to improve students' English language proficiency; 
to develop their natij^e languafje skills; and to enhance students' self- 
image. The program served 300 newly-arrived, foreign-born: bilingual 
students of limited English proficiency and low income f ami! ie$. Most - 
came from rural areas in their Spanish-speaking countries of origin,/ 
and therefore their education in their native language tended to be 
limited. f - 

* A rigorous daily schedule (nine 40-minute instructional periods) 

and pxtensiVe supportive servfces had as their Ultimate goal mainstreaming 
students as quickly as possible. Non-traditionaV course^ incorporating 
Values clarification components, such as the new eqvironmerital workshop 
(NEW)i aviation, first aid, theater as a sjepond Tariguage, and career 
education were Hevel oped and instituted by;'the1)i lingual teaching staff; 
others were in the process of development. Many paralleled mainstream 
courses and all fulfilled city and state riequiremeh^ts. 
» ' ■■■■*•' 

Title VII funding for*program staff •was' supplemented by tax- 
levy. Chapter f, P.S..E.^T. , an<]l Chapter 26fi sources. Supervision within 
the program was systematic as w^lT as creative, and both instructional 
and non-instructional staff worked, beyond their assigned responsibili- 
ties. This sense of purpose and dedication was in large/part due to the 
presence of clearly def ined-'objectives; consistent direction,, and a , 
good system of communication.' New Directions had the full support of 
the principal and mainstream staff., ; 

. Program students were not isolated from the high school, bjjt 
share/1 two periods a day with mains^tream students. Many were honor 
students. Regular attendao^e was the norm, and involvement in extra- 
curricular activities 'common. . Notable. among the latter werS 9 hilingual : ' 
newsletter, ethnic festivals^, and trips to museums, Spanish repertory 
companies, and art centers. 

. ^ .,; , , y . 

Supportive services include* a strong and well -organised counsel- 
ing and guidance d^partm^nt, helping students w>th course registration 
and requirements, college advisement, as well as analy:^ing symptoms (such 
asr slipping attendance) that indicated the presence of home or other 
emotional problems. • Home visits averaged 30 to 35 per months . 4he depart-- 
ment's lines of communication brouglit teachers fully into the communica- 
tions cycle as well, via an in-house referral system. The program 
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development, and many staff members were l6n- . 
ivepsity course. 

sessed in Engl ish- language development (Criterion 
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he fail and 1.23 CREST objectj'v^s per moath 
Level III student^ mastered 0.49 CREST^ 
month in both semesters'. ^ 



—Students' overall passing rates/on teacher-made E.S.L. 
* examinations rangfed from 69 percent passing (int^cmediabe 

students, spring) to 100 percent passing (advanced students, 
' fall). / . ' ^ . 

—Students tested on Levels 2 arid; 3 of La Prueba de Ledtura 
''r made statistically significant, gains in native language 

reading. ' r ' . ' 

* ' . ' • . .., ' ' ' ' " ' 

—On teacher-made native language studies exarnihations, program 
students acl[iieved overall passing rates of 85- percent in the 
^ ,fall. and 33 percent in the spring. 

\' • . ' " . ' ' 

--The program objective of 70 percent of the students passing 
teacher-made examinations jn mathematix:s, science, "social 
studies, and business/vocational courses was met overall in 
both semesters except for students in fall socia^l studies 
courses. 

—The. attendance rate of program students was considerably higher 
than the rate of non-progVam students in the school.* 

The following recommendations are aimed at improving the overall 
effectiveness of the program:^ 

o ^ —The program should prioritize the activities of the parapro- 
fessionals in such a way as to permit them to assist in ' 
classrooms. 

-The program might consider holding staff development 
w/6rkshops in guidance and counseling with possible 
participation of outside experts in thes^ areas. 



•■ . '•" ■ ■ . ■ " ■ . . • / . . ~ / ■ 

r-The Staff is urged to continue to develop new ways of involving 
parents effectively. This might included enlisting the help 0/ 
the P.t.A'. president (an-1nvolved bilingual parent), and the 
institution of new courses and wbrkshopsfor parents. 

*V-^ince it is outside the scope of the program, the school 
' adnjinistration is urged tor continue its efforts to have the 

appropriate agency within the Board of Education upgrade the 
' quality of Morris High School '^s facilities, and in particular 

to refurbish the school's classrooms, offices, and other spaces. 

--The program should evaluate the preparedjiess of -students in 
the upper levels of Spanish lacwuage ins'tructian to determine 
if Levels 4 and 5 of the Prueba oe Lectura are of appropriate ' 
^ ' difficulty for them. ' ' ' 

, Although New Directions has been in operation for only one 
year, Morris High School has had a strong tradition of bilingual educa- 
tion since the mid-1970'S. All signs indicate that New Directions will, 
uphold this tradition, and given this year's productive start -- 
w1*<l continue to enable Spanish-speaking students from the poverty- 
stricken South Bronx to become contributing members of their adopted 
society. The program's main goal of rapid transition to English pro- 
ficiency is without question a key factor ia what, appears to be a highly , 
successful new effort. 
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^ - f INTRODUCTION 

Nfew Directions for Bllingualism at' Morris High^Schol has com-^ v 
pleted the first year of^a three-year funding cycle. Serving approxi- 
mately 300 newly-a reived, fore1'|n-born students of limited English 
proficiency (LEP), the program has made a good beginning toward provid- 
ing a secure learning environment fpr this group of Spanish-speaking 
students from economically disadvantaged families in tlie South Bronx/ 

The high school, which houses and, supports the program, pirovides 
a solid foundation upon which to bui.ld. Morris istupder the dir^ection 
of the youngest principal in the New yprk City school system, whose 

■ • * ' ' ' , ■ 

■ V . ^ \ 

^effective leadership is already recognized beyond the bounds of her work- 
'plac^. The school is a recent recipient of a Ford Foui^ation grant .(for 



school improvement), and has been designated" as a .landmark (the school" s 
magnificent 1898 Dutc^j Gothi^: t^;gi Iding-isV however^ sorely in need of 
extensive refurbishing). Mor'ris High School became a focus of media. > 
attention this past spring wh^n President Reagan called it a "miracle' 
school" for its educational accomplishments despit^ a critical lack of 
funds. . 

The program itself -has already established a highly structured 
yet taring academic environment, under the direction of the assistant 
principal for English as a second language (^.S,L.)> foreign languages, 
and bilingual education. The assistant principal/project director is 
assisted by a coordinator who also serves as resource specialist. ' 
Support services staff includes a guidance counselor, grade advisor, 
bilingual secretary, family assistant, and educational paraprofessionals. 
Fifteen E.S.L. and bilingual instructors serve.program students in the 
classroom. . ^ ^ 

In addition to its principal goal of assisting" LEP students - 

*■ * ( ■ ■ ■ 

achieve maximum proficiency, in English, the program attempts to improve 
students' literacy in their native language. Knowledge of corttent 
areas for^zollege admission il ^Iso stressed. Finally, the program 
aims at improving students' self-esteem by ffieans of social course 
offerings, counseling'services', and ftome visits. Ultimate goal^ are * 
college admission and st^ccessful employment in the larger English-speak- 
ing society. ^ ' • ' . 



/ I. DEMOQRAPttlC CONTEXT ' * 

ENVIRONMENT . ^ 

' Morris 'High School is located atop the Morrisania hill at 
166t'h Street and Boston Road in the center of the devastated South Bronx. 
UnT|ke several ottier economically depressed areas of New York City (some 
of which are located in formerly wealthy neighborhoods^/ housing in 
Morrisania is not only iri a deteriorated state, but was largely of less 
than top quality design and construction when new. The magnitude of • 
the task of rebuilding this neighborhood is thus greater than perhaps 
any other blighted area in the city. 

According to the 1980 Bronx Census (Proposal p. 88), although 
the general population of the area i$ decreasing, the Hispanic popu- 
lation ^is; increasing, and Morris' enrollment is accordingly 65 percent 
f t ■. ■ . ■ ■ ■ , ■. _ . ' ■ 

Hi spani'c^f In actuality, Hispanic community presence may be even 
greater than hard census figures indicate: it is likely that a sig- 
nificant percentage of a rapidly growing undocumented Spanish-speaking 
population is settling in the immigrant barrios of New York City, in- 
eluding Morrisania. 

^ Recent educational patterns of Hispanics in the school system 
also reveal unresolved problems. According to a recent report^ only 30 
percent of the Puerto Rican students who enter the city's public high 
schools, for example, end up graduating. In short, the desirability 
-of new and expanded educational programs aimed at the needs of the area's 
Hispanic'population is easily demonstrable. 



*\' ■ 

■. ^ ; • * * - . ^ ■ 

SITE CHARACTERISTICS ' ■ 

; As a result the efforts of a group of P.T.A, members (see 
last yeal^'| evaluation report, p. 42), the, Morris High School ^building 
has been ^designated a New York City historic landmark. For al.l the 
elegance pf its design, hoyever, the building's 1nter1orJi4,eriously 
delapldated, and It remains t^' be seen to what degree landmark status 
will make reconstruction fjund^ available to the high school. Yet in 
spite of these difficulties, the premises are kept neat and clean; 
colorful posters on the walls and a warm and friendly staff welcome 
pewcomers to a happy environment. The central offices for E.S.L. /foreign 
languages/bilingual education are located on the fourth floor, with 
"^most of the classrooms they serve on the same floor or on the floor 
below. Access to common areas, such as the gym, science laboratories, - 
auditorium, and cafeteria, is in most cases direct and unimpeded. 
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II. STUDENT CHARAGTERISTICS ; • 

F0r the last two academic years, there has been a- steac|y in- 
crease in the number of Hispanic LEP students admitted to Morris, in 
all grades. The 300 LEP students serv6d by the program (out of a schopl 
LEP total of 594) come from a variety of Caribbean and Central and South 
American countries — iricltlding Cuba, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Peru, and Puerto Rico — but have in common rural 
origin in their native lands, table 1 presents the number and percent 
of program students, for'whom information was provj^ded, by country of 
birth. ' ' ' 

Given their rural l)ackground, a high percentage of program 
students are poorly educated for their ghade level even in Spanish, a 
fact which may account for the high percentage who are overage for their 
gradi (see Table 2). There is nonetheless a broad literacy range 
from almost nonrfur^tional to well -lettered. All belong to poverty- 
Stricken househaUls here, a fact attested to by their eligibility for 
the free lunch prcjgram. Table '3 presents the students by time spent 
in the bilingual program, by grade. 



TABLE 1 



Number and Percent of Program Students * 
^ by Country of Bir^h 



country ot Birth 


Number 


• 

Percent 


rUertO KlCQ 


1 AO 


C7 
0/ 


Dominican Republic 


41 - 


16. 


Haiti • 




■2 . ■ ■ -. 


Cuba ' 


A. 


'9 
c 


Other "Caribbean" 


1 


less than 1 


Honduras % 


li 


4 


Guatemala 


2 


1 


El Salvador 


• -5 ■ ■ 


■1. . .. 


Panama 


2 


■■ 1- 


Colombia 




less than 1 


Ecuador 


^ A A 


10 


Peru 




less than 1 


U.S/ 




.6 


TOTAL - . 


263 


.«i 

100 



•rtfty-seven percent of the program students were born in 
Puerto Rico, - 

' -Only 16 students were born in the UnHed States, 
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. TABLE 2 \ 
Number of Program Students by Age and G^rad^ 



Total 




TOTAL 



Overage 
Students 



V 4 



Number 


74 


40 


25 


13 . 


152 


'Percent 


64 


* 55 


50 


52 


■ SB 



0 



Note , Shaded boxes indicate expected age range for grade. 



•Fifty-eight percent of the students are overage for their grade. 
•The highest percentage of overage students occurs in grade 9, 



TABLE 3 



Time Spent in the Bilingual Program' 
(As-of June. 1983) 



Time Spent in 


■ 


Number of 


Students 






Bilingual Program^ 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade U 


Grade 12 . 


Totals 


<1 Academic Year 


• 4 


1 


P 


' .0 


5 


I Academic Year; 


' 77 


18 , 


*9 


3 


107 , 


2 Academic Years'^ 


, 24 . 


29 


,12 


. 5 


80 


3 Academic Years'^ 


■■■■ 4'; 


; 5- . ' 


19 


4 


.32 


4 Academic Years'^ 

b < 

5 Academic Years 


5 


11 




11. 


34 


- 0 


0 


2 


2 


4 


"totals - 1 


' ■ «« 


° ' 74 

'*^'' ■;/} *....■*■ ■ 


1 

49 


25 


262' 



Rounded to the nearest year. . 
^'^Reflects participation in previous bilingual j^ogram. 



•By the end of the academic year, 43 percent of the student* 
had been in the program for one year or less. 



in. PROiSRAM DESCRIPTION 



ENTRY CRITERIA ' . . « ' 

— ^-^ — — . } ■ V ■ . 

The following criteria , have been established for program entry: 
a score below the twenty-first percentile on the Language Assessment 
Battery (LAB); membership in a low-income household, as determined b^ 
school records; and a beginner's level of English proficiency as djgter- • 

mined by pre-test' score on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 

^ " \ . 

(CREST). Students^who were still eligible for bilingual services, 

• • ^ ^ * \ .. * '• . 

although they were no longer beginners in E.S.L,, were also served. 

Learning disabled students are identified .for fprtlien referral by ad- 

ministration of the Slosson Drawing Coordination Test , v 



EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

The core of the program's educational philosophy is its tran- 
sitional approach to bilingual education: mainstreaming bilingual stu- 
dents into the general school population as soon as their l1ngut%tic 
level makes such A move possible. Academic integration is not the 
program's sole aim, however; developing employment skills and enhancing 
students' ^self-image are regarded as essential co-principles of the 
transltlonaJ/mainstreaiTiing philosophy; Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the program's philosophy is the'(^ily4«^^^^^ 3 teaching/learning - * 

• . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ .it^S^j . , ' . ' ' . ' 

atmosphere* must be positive, consistehtv>t^^^^ articulated objec- 

. ■ " ■■ ■'^.'}^- ■ ■ ' ' ^ 
tives and expectations), and progressive. -Such .an academic environment 

has been created by a dedicated staff that is constantly and, ^ 

evaluated. In the project coordinator's words, '•^tttj^^t this- pro^ 

^bund Is due to the principal's and project di rector '^s work." "Now 



there*fs acGQuntability," he contimied, contrasting the current leadgr- 
ship, of the school and the department with that of previous eras. 

PROGRAM Hl&TORY / ^ 

*A bilingual education prograrn was begun in the school irj the 
mid-1970' s.. In 1977, when the present principal took ^ over as ^sistant 
principal in charge, a number of changes were made. At its inception, the 
bilingual program was part of the speech department and, according to the 
coordinator^ was stigmatized as the "poor relatjion" of other ostensibly more 
academic departments. A continuous process of developing statistics £o show 
how the Morris student^pbpulation should actually be categorized waTVespon- 
sible'for the bilingual department's at last bjeing taken seriously. Gharac- 
terfeing the former assistant principar as "dynamfc and "involved," the 
coordinator n4ted that from'l!977 to 1981 it was that individual who/laid ' 
the foundation for the changes and improvements that now distinguish the 
department. "We're, viewed pdsitively now, and are recognized as beifig a 

•department'," he said, adding that the present department head (who took 

■* ^ . * ■ '■ ■ . . 

over* in 1981) has continued to uphold the previous high standards of 

" ' ' ' ■ V * ■ 

attainment and accountability. , ' * ' \ . . ^ 

By virtue of the$e changes, and especially because of greater 

staff autonomy and the program's independent funding,, the bilingual 

education department and the^program now function like a "mini-school" 

within the larger high school unit. "There is integrity in the program's 

structure," the coordinator remarked, adding that, as a result of this 

structural integrity, "staff work together in setting and determining 

how to achieve 'goals, and teachers are given a sense of security through 

which humane and caring attitudes can more easily surface." 



Program opjectives \ 

In 1982-83, the program proposed the following performance 
objectives for the instructional and training components of New Direc- 
tions: , ^ ' . . . 

Instructional Objectives , . ' 

As a result participatihg in the program: \ 



1. eighty percent of the students will demonstrate significant 
gains in English lajiguage proficienty; 

2. eighty percent of the students will show significant gains 
in*Spanish language achievement; . ^ 

3. - seventy . percent of the studeats enrolled in content-area 

classes will pass teacher-made final examinations in 
mathematics, science, and social studied;; 

4. students will achieve an overall attendance rate which 
^ will be significantly greater than that of the school 

as a whole; 

5. students will demonstrate a drop-out rate which W;i 11 be 
significantly less than that of the total school -popul a- 
tion; \ ^ j 

6. ninety percent of the students enrolled in the New Environ- 
ment Workshop will demonstrate a kndwledge of job-searching 
techniques; 

?• ninety percent of the students enrolled in the New-Environ- 
. ment Workshop will demonstrate a knowledge of the educa- 
^ tlonal, heal th» care, and cultural facilities that are 
available within th^school and community; and 

8^ ninety percent of the students will demonstrate an in- 
• creased awareness of, their own culture. 



Training Objectives 

Teachers participating in the program will demonstrate sig- 
nificant improvement in^'the skills necessar^to assess students' needs. 
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to select appropriate methods of instruction, and to write appropriate 
courses of study,. , ^ >^ • , 

ORGANIZATION AND STRH,CTliRF 

New Directions' physical organization was greatly improved in 
the 19R2-a3 schoo.l year: the program is now Housed entirely in the 
mair^ school building. Access to all school facilities has thereby 
been enormously simplified. 

The- program is headed by a project director who is also the 
assistant principal for H.S.L., foreign languages, and bilingual educa- 
tion. The project director ts assisted by the project coordinator. 
Both give essentially their full time to program affairs, with -the 
director.supervising teaching personnel , and the coordinator talcing 
responsibility for overseeing day-to-day operations, supervising para- 
professional Sj and coordinating student activities and the parent adviso^ 
council. This ye^ir the 'coordinator also functions as resource specialist, 
and as such is responsible for curriculmn development, presentations, 
and a variety of other duties. The coordinator assists the director 
in the general supervision of the entire bilingual staff, including. 

E.S.L. teachers. 

Other sitaff members include a bilingual guidance counselor, 
a bilingual grade advisor, fifteen bilingual and E.S.L. teachers, a^ 
bilingual secretary, a bilingual family assistant, and two full- and 
part-time educational assistants. All IB irrstructional 'personnel a^ 
appropriately licensed. Appendix A presents the characteristics'of the 
staff serving the program students. • 

Staff organization may be represented schematically as follows: 
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Program Staff Organization 



PRINCIPAL 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
OF 

E.S.L. /'FOREIGN LANGUAGES / BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

AND ' • 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



BILINGUAL GUIDANCE 
COUNSELOR 
(TITLE VII) 



<- - 



PROJECT COORDINATOR 
AND 

, RESOURCE SPECIALIST 



III 



BILINGUAL /E.S.L. 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF 



BILINGUAL 
SECRETARY 
(TITLE VII) 



BILINGUAL 
FAMILY 
ASSISTANT- 
(TITLE VII) 



2 1/2 non-instructional personnel. 
< including ~ 




-> 



EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANTS 



solid line indicates direct supervision 



^_ dotted lilje indicates communication or advisory capacity 
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FUNDING 



Program funding Js a mix of -E.S.f.A. Title VII, tax-levy, 

-« . . ' ' ^ - • • . 

Chapter 1, and Chapter 268 monies. Table 4 shows the funding breakdown 

for the program's non-1 nstructldnal staff, organized by function or 

program area, and in most cases funding sources are matched to specific 
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job titles, fable 5 shoWs the funding breakdown for the instructional ^ ^ 
staff. serving program students.. ' - 




;^ ^ TABLE .4 ^ 
Funding of Non-Iristructlonal Program Components ^ 




Funding 
Source(s) 


' Personnel: Number and Titles 


Administration & Tax Levy 
Supervision Title VII 


.8 Assistant Principal 
1 Project Coordinator/Resource 
Specialist 


Curriculum 
Development 


TItlW VII 


1 Project Coordinator 


Supportive 
Services 


^ Title VII 
Title VII 
Tax Levy 


1 Bilingual Guidance Counselor 
1 Bilingual Family Assistant 
1 Bilingual Grade Advisor 


Staff 

Development 


. Title VII 
Tax Levy 


8 department members' in university 
courses 

Departmental & School -wide Consortiums 


Parental & 
Community. 
In vol vement 


Tftle Vir 


Bilingual Advisory Committee ; * 


Secretarial & Title VII . 
Clerfcal Services Tax Le^vy 


1 Bil*fngual Secretary ' 

2 1/2 Educational Assistants 






■ i* , ■ ■ 
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TABLE 5 ^ *^ 

r 

Fundttig of the Irfstructional Component^ 



Subject Area 


^ Funding Sources 


PUiiTiDer Or 
, Teachers 


Personnel 
Paras 


E S L. 


idx Levy 'V 
P^S.E.N. 
Chapter 268. 
Module 5B 


1 o 

- 1.8 
3.0 , 
0.4 

0.4 . 


• 


Native, Language 


Tax Levy 
Module 58 


2.2 
1.4 




Bilingual, Mathematics 


Tax Levy 


2.0 




Bilingual Science * • 


Tax Levy 


1.0 ' 




Bilingual Social Sttrdtes 


Tax Levy . 


1.6 




Educational Assistance 
f 


Tax Levy ^^-^ 
P. S.E.N. 




2.0 



^Source : High School Personnel Inventory for Bi lingual/E.S.L. Programs, 
April, 1983, Division of High Schools, New York City Public 
Schools. > . ^ 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL QOMPONENT . * - 

ENTRANCE PROCEDURES " .' > ^ ' ' 

Program applicants are giv^ an initial interview, followed by 

a series of tests to determine eligibility for and- classification within 

the program. - The Language Assessment Battery (LAB) is administered to 

determine students^ general knowledge of Engl,ish. Those who score below . 

the twenty-first percentile are classifi-etl as I^P and as such may be, 

admitted to the program* Students s.cpring over the twenty-first percentile 

.- ' ■ . ' , . 

ar^ immediatfely'mainstreamed int^ regular Morris classes. The LAB test r ■ ^ 

.y. ■ - ^ " • : 

also pinpoints varying degrees of oral English f-luency. In addition, 

all LEP-classified student9>i take the Criterion Referenced English 

Syntax Test (CREST) to identify further their English grammar proficiency 

level, and to isolate specific syntactic. objectives for each student's 

future English study. Finally, the Prueba de Lectu ra is Idministered 

to evaluate students' comman4 of and literacy level in Spanish, for 

placement within the various Tevels of the program. 

As previou^sly mentioned, the Slosson-Drawing Coordination Test 

determines which students have other learning problems. Those, who are' 

found to have learning disabilities or other neurological disorders are 

referred for appropriate evaluation and placement, 
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To facilitate transition to all-English Instruction, the program 
aims at students' sfieedy Improvement in the four major language skills: 
comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. Accordingly, bilinguaV 
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students' participation in mainstream activities (and the greater exposure 
: to daiTy use of Enjglish that •resul ts) is mandated through enrollment in . ... 
mainstream courses in physical and health education, music, art, and 
practical art^ class6S,;and participation inf extracurricular attivities 
and lunch period. Thus, every LEP student has at least two periods daily 
in the mainstream schedule. ' - - ' ^ 

' : order to .accelerate this ptfrticlpation arid to make the 
'ma inst reaming process more effective, special electlves ..are offered 
to LEP students which stress English acquisition through .concentration 
on a special student interest (e.g. , English through first aid, law 
English for youth, and English through aviation). In addition, all 
incoming bilingual students have a period of bilingual orientation 
(both semesters in the ninth grade, one semester. per year at the higher 
grades); Other course offerings emphasize the special linguistic skills 
and content knowledge necessary, for *students*to deal with their adopted 
soci ety;. The most -outstahdi ng and i nnoyati ve course of this type is the 
program's New Environmental Workshop (NEW) which embraces , three major 
content areas: the cultural* environment (covering such topics as. Hispanic 
culture in America and cultural pluralism in New York City); f he school 
envi ronment (dealing >*ith student/teacher roles, readi ng,' - study, note- 
tilcing skills, and the rationale and methods of hojnework); and academic 
and professional; career en virbnmenj^ such topics as values 

cl 4rif ic:ati.ort , self-awareness and peer rel ationshi ps employ ?bi 1 i ty 
skills, ediAcatidnal planning, and an ;introduction to career exploration 
and suppart services). V ^ * • . . 



More traditional academic courses are careful ly presented and 
graded with the particular needs of this student population in mind. All 
program students are required to take three periods of intensive E.S.L. 
each day, programmed according to their level of ability, sequenced 
from JE.S.L. 1 (beginners) to advanced. The latter irfcludes such courses 
as modern American literature and theatre as a second language. Bi- 
lingual mathematics, science, and other content courses are provided in 
such a way. that the amount and level of English use can- be increased 
gradually in accordance with students' growing English facility. 

The program Is thus structured "in order to provide for a 
transition to the mainstream as rapidly as possible" (Proposal p. 25), 
but the methods to accomplish this — immediate but control led main- 
stream exposure, carefully graded bilingual content and E.S.L. courses, 
apd special offerings attuned to these students' particular interests, 
needs, and abilities — are as essential as the goal itself. Goals and 
methods in this curriculum form a unified whole,- and may Well be the 
program's major vi rtue and value as a functioning curriciJlum, and as a 
whole for bilingual education in other localities and situations. 

Instruction consists of a rigorous nine-period daily schedule. 
Table 6 lists a typical student class program for the four'high sq^hool 
years. Tstble'? delineates E^S.L. courses; Table 8 shows native language 
(Spanish) instruction; and Table 9 outlines subject-area courses taught 
biling|jally. Final ly. Table 10 lists subject-area courses (including 
NEW) t^Jjat have been created br adapted by program faculty specifically 
fcfr bilingual Students.,'*. . 



- TABLE 6 

Typical Student Ppogpam,. Grades 9 through 12 



No. of 




• No. 


of : . ■ 


Periods 


Subject Areas 


Periods Subject" Areas 




9th Grade 




10th Grade 




Both Semesters 




F1 rst Semester 


C 


C c 1 


• 2 


V E.S.L. 


1 


E.S.L. Reading 


1 


E.S.L. Reading 


1 


Bilingual Social Studies 


1 


• Bi1inaua1 Sorial Studies 


1 


Bilingual General Math I 


1 


Bilinaual Survival M;)th T 




or M 1 geora 




or Geometry 


1 


Spanish Language Arts 


1 


SD^ni^h [ eitiaa^a^ Arf < 




and Culture 




and Culture 


1 


Law Environment Workshop 


1 


New Environment UorkshoD 




I and II 




III 


1 


Physical Education 


1 


Phvsical Education 


1 


Lunch ^ 


1 


Liinch . - 




nth Grade 




12th Grade 




First Semester 




First Semester 


2 


E.S.L. 


1 


or 2 E.S.L.^ 




E.S.L. Reading 


1 


E.S.L. Readiag ^ 




Bilingual^ocial 'Studies 


1 


Bilingual Social Studies 




Practical Arts 


1 


Art 




, Spanish banguage Arts 




Bilingual Biological 




and Culture 




Ecology or Elective 




Bilingual Biolojy 


1 


Spanish Language Arts 




Physical Education 




and Culture 




Lunch 


1 


• Practical Arts 






1 


^ Physical Education 






1 


Lunch 



• • •■ ■ ■ • '." ■ ■ . ■ f 
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Instruction in English as a Second Language and English Reading 



rflll 

Course Title 

ana LcVcl 


Number of 

UdSScS 


/tverdge 

Class 

Kegisier 


tIdSS 

Periods ' 

□am Uaau 


■■ , , ■ ■ « 
Description 


Curriculum or 
Haterial in Use 


uoL 1 


1 
1 


j!) 


in 


basic tngiisn 


Access to English 


F^l IP 
COL. IK 


1 
1 


0/ 


c 
D 


Keading Keinrorcement 


Varied Materials 




1 / 




in 


Basic bngllsn 


English for a 
Changing World 




.1 
1 




D 


1jA4/|4mA Da« M*A ma JMlMM^ 

Keading Keintorcement 


Varied Materials 


F^l ? 


1 

1 




in 


ifiiemieaidic tngiisn 


AaaaAA' ^a LmmI Jam 

Access to English 


LjL Oi\ 


'1 

i 


U 


c 
3 


Da3/ii n/1 Dai A vAffi/*AMAn^ 

KCdQing KeinTorcciHeni 


varied natenais 


F^l 


r 
1 


lit 


in 


intemiediate tngiisn 


Lado tngiisn 


F^l A'/W 




1*} 


b 


Reading Kelntorcenient 


Dixon Reading Series ^ 


NLA 4R 

liLn Til 


J 

r ' 


u 


J 


OUl YIYdl LllVJI 1911 


Ta3/*hap Ma/la JJaf a^l a1 ^ 

Icdillcr-ndQc. rldlcridlS 


ESL5 


i" 


13 


10 


Transitional English . 


Teacher-Hade Haterial s 


SLCR 


,2 


34 


;10 . 


Basic 

Reading and Writing 


Varied Haterial s 


SLU 


: 1 


25 


5 


Survival Skills »i 




ELS 


2 


28 


^ 10 


Reading and Writing Emphases 





, . ' • ...... 



TABLE 7 (continued) 



Course Title 

find 1 p\/p1 


'Number of 


Mveroge 
Class 
ney Idler. 


UdSS 

Periods 
Ter NccK 


Description' 


furrlculum or 
Haterlalfijn Use 


FTG 

Liu 


1 
1 


i3 


D 


iransuionai cngiish 




Linf 


1 
1 


ID ; 


c 

0 * 


Transitional English 


M II ■ 




1 
i 




■ 5 


Advanced 

Transujonal English 


» ' II " ■ 

f g 


AVE ' , 


1 


26 ' 


5 


Aviation 

English (Elective) 




FA ... 


i . 


16 


5 . 


First Aid (Elective) 


II H 




AEROSPACE 

\. 


1 


21 


5 


Aviation ' 

English, 11 (Elective) 


U N 



I V-.-; 

M. 

'I ■ ■■ . ' . 



32 
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TABLE 7 (continued) 



Spring 

Course Titles, Num 
afjd Level ■ Cla 



er of 
ses 



Average 

Class 

Register. 



Cla^ 
Periods 
Per Keek 



Descr 



ption 



Curriculum or 
Haterial in Use 



ESLl 2 


• 13 


10 


Basic English - 


Changing World 




ESL IR " , 1 


19 


5 


Reading Reinforcement < 


Varied Haterials 




ESL 2 ' ■ • 1 


18 


"10 


Basic English 


leacner- 

Prepared Haterials 


ESL2R 1 


» 19 


5 


Reading Reinforcement 


M U 




ESL.3 •; : '■ 1 


20 


10. 


Intermediate English 


Access to English 


ESL3R ^ 1 


19 


5' 


Reading Reinforcement 


Dixon Text Book 




ESL4 . 2 


. 20 


10 


Intermediate English 


Teacher-Nade Haterials 


ESL4R 1 


'13 


5 


Reading Reinforcement 


M II 




ETC ' ^ 2 


26 


10 


1 1 aflbltiuiiai 

English Class . 






ESL ; 2 


24 


10 


English Class 


Assorted Iberia' 




ETA 1 


26 


5 


Transitional 
English Class 


N N 




MALS 1 


19 


• 

5 


Advanced jransitiona] 
English class 


Adventures in 
American Literature . 


FA , 1 


23 


5 


Elective in- ■ 
First Aid English 


Assorted Haterials 


AVE .1 


26 


5 


Elective in 
Avi^tieti English 


II II 




SLCR, ' 2 


34 ' 


' 10 


Basic 

Reading and Writing 


II II 




AEROSPACE 'l 


11 


> 5 


Aviation 

English (Elective) . 


II ' 11 





I 

i 



er|c 34 
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TABLES 

Instruction in the Native Language' 



I . 

N 
U) 
I 



Course Title' Number of Average ' Description Curriculum or 

and Level Classes Class Reg. Haterial in Ose 

Fall Spring Fall Spring ~ ^ ^ ~ 

^P^N 3 1 26 18 Basic Spanish ' Assorted Texts & Haterial s 

SPIN • . 1 2 31 33° V " ' " ' : 

v_ Intermediate Level „ „ „ 

SP3N . 3 2 30 18 Reading .Writing. Oral - 

~. ~"~ ~~ ' Intermediate Level Reading T" ; I 

SP4N ■ 2 3 . 26 26 Writing. OraW Culture 



Increasing Hastery 

5N . 3 1 25 30 of Advanced Grammar 



' Preparation for. 

SP6N ' ■ 2 2 25 30 Three-Year Regents v 

SP' 7N 1 1 32 23 Spanish Literature 

~' ~ ~ " . Spanish and: Spanish 

SPJ 1 1 21 15 American Literatu re 

Advanced Intense Study of 



Placement Spanish Literature 

1-1 15 17 'for College Credit 



a. ' 



Classes are open to all students in. the- school andow offered for five periods each\eek. 



TABLE 9 



Bilingual Instpuction in Subject Areas 



Fall 

Course Title 


Number of 
Classes 


Average 
Register 


.Language(s) 
of Instruction 


Percent 
Materials in.; 
Native Language 


Global History 1 


4 


24 


85% Spanish/ 
15% English 


85 


\ 

Global History 2 


2 


32 


m Spanish/ 
15% English 


85 


American History 1 


- 2 


29 


bUX Spanish/ 
40% English 


■ 20- 


American History 2 


1 


11 


m Spanish/ 
40% English* 


20 ' 


FMA 1 


4 


27 


m Spanish/ 
15% Engl f sh 


85 


FMB 


1 


33 


aw Spanish/ 
15% English. 


85 


9MSA 


1 . 


•<5t 

24 


m Spanish/ 
15% English 


■ •■■^85 


9MB 


1 




75* Spanish/. 
■25% English 


. 75 


9MC 


1 


17 


/r>% Spanish/ 
. 25% English 


75 . : ' 


Computer Mathematics 


i- 


13 ■ ■ 


75% Spanish/ 
25% English 


75 


Science'l 


3 




85% Spanish/ . 
15%. English ' 


85 


Biology 1 




36 


yb% Spanish/ 
25% English 


75 


Biology 2 : 


1 


•12 


75?; -Spanish/ 
25% trtgltsh 




FMC ' 


1 


17 


855L Spanish/ 
15% English 


i ... « ■ 

'85 



Classes were offered five periods each week and Were exclusively for program 
students (except for CAl, spring). All material^- in usJicorresponded to the 
mainstream curriculum and were appropriate to studentsAn^eadin^h+evels-. 

« ' \ - . ■ ^ , : . 
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TABLE 9 
(continued) 



r 



Bilingual Instruction in Subject Areas 



Spring 

Course Title 



V . ' Nuifnber of 



Cl asses 



Ayerage 
Register 



Language(s) 
of Instruction 
ab% spanlsD/ 
•15% English 
m Spani>sh/ 



Percent 
Materials in 
Native 



Lirngaage 



Global History IL . 4 



29 



85 



Global History 3L 



35 15% English 

(>u% j»a»f;t«h/ 
29 40% Ei#vjsh 

bu% bpantsh/ 
11 40% English 

85i Spanish/ 



85 



American History IL 



20 



Ameri can History 2L 

n 



20 



-undamental 
Mathematics AL 
Fundamental 



31 



15% English 



35 



Mathematics BL 


1 


i'-;-'-^ 36 


15% English 


85 


Fundamental 
Mathematics CL 


1 




85% Spanish/ 
15% English 


85 


9SMAL 


1 


• 

26 


m Spanislj/ 
15% En#ish 


85 * 


aSMBL \ 


' 1 


^ ■ 9 


7bl Spanish/ 
25% Enqllsb 


_,,2i 


'■■ ■ i >.■..^•••- 
9MCL v 


1 


'■P. 18 


M Spanisfl/ 
25% English 


75 


■cm'.- 


t 

1 




m Spanish/ 
25% English V 


75 V 


eAi'^v '; . 


1 




bO% Spanish/ 
-50% English 


50 " 


Science IL 


3 




m Spanish/ . , . 
15% English ^ 


85 


Biology IL 


'1 


— 


/b% Spanish/ 
25% English 


75 


Biology 2L 


1 


'it 


{,Jb% Spanish/ 
25% Enalish 


75. 


Science 2L 


2 


22 


m SplrtTsh/ 1 ■ 
15% English 


'85' » 



:;.Classes were offered five periods e^ch week ind were exclusively for program 
students (except for CAl, sprlpg). All,4nater1als In use corresponded to the 
^mainstream curriculum and were appropriate to students' reading levels. 
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T^BLE 10. 



" New or .Adapted Bilingual Courses /. 

. • ' • L - * ' ■ 
"■*••■■ 


* ^ * " _ . 

CurricuTuni or 
Material ; . 




• • • .• ■ 

■''•'..> 

Devel qpV Aclapta- 
nient ' tf on' ; ■ 


Status 

Parallel to 
In Mainstream 
Completed Process .(Y or N) 


In Use 
(Y or N) 


New Environmental 
Workshop (NEW) 




. * - ^ 

f . ■.* ■ ■' 


N ' ' 


Y 


. • . . * 
American ' 
History III 






*. c/-- • •■ 

* • *, .' * ■ * • 

^, V X 

■ if ' • 




• . t . 


NEW 2 




■ ' / 


vx. 


N 


N 


Fundamental Math A 


f X 

\ . ■ 


> 

: * X 


Y 


Y 


. . ' \ 11 : 
Fundamental Math 


B 


> / ■ 

xV > ' 


r 


Y - 


Y 


•1' 

Fundamental Jlath 


C 


; , ■ ■ > . 

.e 






Y . 


■ i 

Sequential Mathl 


\ 


:'• X ^ 


X 

.V' 






Sequential Math^B ' 

■ \\ ' 


'■ — tr; 

X ^ ^' Jh-^ 


X 


Y 


Y 


- ^ 5—7 

1 * 

Sequential Math,C 
• . \ ^ 




• X 


' Y*" 

I, 


:Y 

0 


Computer Math 




X 




Y 


Y , 




pa- 



•r 



^4 



■ » 
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FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 



table 11 



.^tu^dents e)?^t;vt;Ke of reasons, 

priesents number of .student^^;"^^^^^^^ the prosfram "in 1982-83 arid 

ttieir reasons for leaving, "v -V - . * • 

Number of: Studehts Leaving: the Program 



Redsoh For Leavina 


Grade 


5;-;-. ^ V * • ' 
Gpridp i n 

.ui uuw X yj ■ 




\ai due 


1 QUO 1 

'> 

• "'■*■ 


Fully mainst reamed 


6 


" ' f ■ 

1 


1 


= ,1 


9 


Discharged or transferred 
to alternative program 


7 


3 . ■ 


■ ■■ 1 






Removed from program by 
parental option 


10 


6 . 


^ . " 1 


0 - 


17 


Discharged (Jdb) 


1 ' 


* 

2 


, 0 • 


0'' ' 


3 


Discharged:' • 
{ReasQh Uplcf^^ 




■ « 

0 


of 




1 . 


Passed High School 
•Equivalency, 


0 


0 , 


■ c ■ 

a 

V 


>^ ' . • • •,*■ 


■,. ,1.;.V 


^ftTAL 




-,■ ■ . • "t . 


■ *» 


■ 1'' ' ■ 


' 33 




■ .. 






9 




^- . ' f •; ■ • ■ 

r- . ■ V. ' ■ ^ 

























•Approximately 12 percent of the students left the program in 1982-83. 
Most of these were ninth-grade students who transf'br'red to other 
prograns or were removed by parental; option. « 



■ r -v 



Students who have transferred td ^^^^^ Morris 
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or to another high, school within the city are coht^ three times per 

^ • ■ ■ ■ • . ^ ■■■■ •'. v'"' . . • ' 

semestelr when, report cards are issued. Students still at Morris are 

: ioterviewed^rsonally by the bilinguat grade advisor and pther depart- . 

meot -staff , while those at other schools are cbntapted by telephone 

yor mail. Drop-outs from previous years and graduates are contacted j^hen 

new addresses or telephone numbers are known; contact with students; in 

schools outsj^le the city, drop-outs, and sfraduates is. made^^ d^^ 

semester. Students within the city are offered homework- and remedial 

help during and/or after school hours.. Transfers are, in addition, 

questioned.pn their current achievements in English language and content- 

area classes and asked to comment on their social v^j^W emotional adjustment 

to the mainstream. Drop-oilts, graduates, and ail out-of -city students are 

asked wherl they are workirt'g or going to school , how well they are; adjusting 

to the change, and what suggestions they have for improving the bilingual - 

program at Morris- .-Glraduates are asked to return to speak to students 

about their joj>s btr col'tege experiences. All such contacts are "docuniented 

and kept wifcttt^studentsV record files for two years after thfe date of 

departure. 

' . ■ ' ' i * 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

A member of the evaluation team visited three program classes: 

an advanced E.S.L. class^ a bilingual mathematics (pfe*al gebra) class, 

and a. Spanish 1 iterature class. The transitional English (E.T.G. ^course 

combined ninth- through twelfth-grade Students. Out of 27 on the register, 

only 18 were in attendance^.. The observer was to]d that many students- : - 

-r ■. . ■ > * ■ ■ .. ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■• • 

» • ■ - ■ 



are pulVed/o'ut of Ei^^^^^ tutoring. English was 

used for instruction, although students .occasionally used Spanish among 
themselvesv :The/cV orderly, quiet, ^and subdued. The 

mode of instri/ction was largely question and answer with students re- 

■ > . ' ' ' • ■ • ' ,V . ■ ' * ' '• • ' , • 

sponding to some of the problems posed by the teacher. When the teacher 
chose to elaborate on particular potnts, students/were quiet and atten- 
tive, and throughout the process the class adhered to the lesson-related 
tasks as.signed. The lesson Itself was on corfibining sentences and writing 
paragraphs.' After a few examples (orally and on the chalkboard), students 
were giv^n an i^n-class practipe (a teacher hand-out which included thriee 
simple ^ntences' to be combined, using proper connectives) on whith they 
worked individually. The purpose of the exercise was to prove thaf 
connectives make writing more interesting and coherent, and was to be 
followed up by expanding the combined sentences into full paragraphs for 
homework. The textbook used was a collection of short stories (Insight 
and Outlook by Murray Rockowitz [ed.]). The observer was informed that 
the class normally had a paraprofessional in attendance who was also . , 

responsible for clerical work, student follow-yp, aqd home telephoning. 

■ ■ • 

Despite the classroom's extremely poor appearance, limited space, and 
barely adequate lighting, the lesson wa^s clear and the teacher enthusi- 
astic, with a resulting ambience conducive to task achievement. 

A member of the evaluation team also visited a sequential bi- 
lingual mathematics (pre-aTgebra) cl^ss. Out of 14 students on the 
register, eight were present (no explanation for the absences was pro- 
vided). The purpose of' the semester's wofk was preparation for the 
New York State Regents examinations. Unlike the previoj/s class, the - 



room was pledsant In appearance, with good lighting and ample space. r 
^There were math posteris; on the walls (some of them quite amusing) and 
the teacher was properly supplied with the necessary equipment to teach 
the lesson (protractor, compass, rulers, etc.). Languages of^ instruc-^ 
tion were English and Spanish. English was used mostly for review and 
"do-now" exercises, while Spanish w^s^sed to Introduce new concepts and 
provide further explanations. The classroom atmosphere was orderly and 
quiet, and the lesson was highly structured, yet the overall feeling 
was warm and informal. The lesson was a continuation of the previous 
dajr's work^^ (at which time the vocabulary for the new operations being 
introduced had been taught), and focused on determining the value of 
the central and tnscribedi^angles on z graph. The teacher drew various 
circle graph designs on the chalkboard, and asked student volunteers to 



ftll'in the answers. ^Students appeared comfortable with the ^activity, ^ 

■■''4» ■ • ' \ • ^ . . 

and invariably received teacher feedback. They worked together as a 
class, and individually --both independently and with the teacher's 
assistancti. There was no auxiliary staff present. The textbook used . 
was Integrated- Mathematics , Course I by Dressier and Keenan.' Overall, 
the lesson was effective, clear, and engaged all students in active 
participation in board work, oral response to questions, and in-class^ • - 
exercises from the textbook. Homework Was clearly^assigned on the 
chalkboard. , 

Tlie third class observed dealt with Spanish literature (native 

language), conducted entirely in Spanish. Attendance was good: 12 

■ . ' ' ' 

students out of 14 on the register were^ present. a, calm, pleasant 



wdy» the teacher mandged to engage each student In an^ated discussion 
qf a reading from Marlanda , a classic romantic novel of the "Reallsmb" 
school by Benito Perez Galdos (1903-23}. Students participated actively 
by answering questions posed by the teacher, wh^o freely and appreciatively 
provided feedback on the students' answers. In an orderly fashion, 
students were encouraged to probe the Issues raised more deeply and 
speculatively. Despite the physically sad (though spaclally adequate) 
classroom," which students and teacher had attempted to brighten with 
posters of famous^spanlc artists and athletes, and with postcards 
from around the world the class was obviously enjoyable to all' par-, 
ticlpants, 

A member of the evaluation team also reviewed reports on class- 
room observations and follow-up meetings conducted by the assistant 
principal /program director (see Appendix B), Teachers ^re observed 
frequently, and work closely with their A. P. to Improve their Instruction, 



Y. NON-tNSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

GUIDANCE : ' 

A strong a/id continuing program of student guidance in both, 
English and Spanish is carrigd on by the bilingual guidance counselor, 
assisted by the bilingual family assistant^ with the cooperation of the 
bilingual grade advisor. Counseling is actively performed^ j^eferra Is 
made where indicated, and family c^tacts strenuously pursued. 



Counsel ing ^ ' 

The cou^lii^cfXiin^ fo||^lowing servicear 

Academic Counseling - Students' school performance 1s; reviewed with 
teachers, report cards are examined *and student interviews 
conducted, and ad hoc contact with parents "established when 
the need exists. 

Personal Counsel i ng - Foi l bw-up^ brr te about s^tudent 

need is p«ormed, arid' ah^^^ 

studi^nt^t?;flB^ come itijtti di sciiss p rotil em$ cjiri/t hei r> own i ni t i at i ve. 

Ca reef . prterjta^^^ Counsel or -arirf ^^ade adVi sjiip provi de persona 1 gu i dance 
! , options, organize'^group counseling sessionis on the 

^ rsame^^^^^^ and sponsor a school-wide "Career Day."^ 

College Advisement - Counselor and/grade advisor"* organize trips to colleges 
and universities, and conduct individual and group conferences 
in college advisement. The guidance department has also 
developed forms to assist students in planning their Morris 
curriculum choytes around graduation and college entrance 
requirements. ( : - 

Individual - The counselor conducts interviews with students and parents 
on a regular basis. 

Group - In addition to group guidance orientation at the start of each 
school year, the counselor conducts regular, once-weekly group 
counseling sessions oriented to self-awareness and career 
topics. , y 



"Referrals : j 

Two types of referrals aVf made to or by the guidance department. 
Teachers, deans, and the attendance officer make referrals to^ the guidance 
counselor, who then interviews students if^ither language as indicated. 
Referrals are also made. to the school based support team and other out- 
side agencies (such as testing clinics, or various information sources) 
as needs becpme' evident. ' t 



Family Contacts , - ' 

Family contacts are established through home visits, on the 
telephone, and by mail. (Unfortunately ,' paraprofess^ionals are pulled 

out of the classroom in order to accomplish these tasks, but the staff 

<• ■ I** ■ 

reportedly views this regrettable practice as unavoidable in the light 

of a current cut in educational assistant staff.) .General contact is 
furthered by inviting parents to special program and school -wid^ activi- 
ties, at which guidance department staff are available for discussions 
with individual parents or students. In all forms of family contact, ■ ^ 
parents are encouraged to come in for individual conferences as the need 
arises. iSuch conferences are held in either language, in accordance with 
parents' wishes. 

The entire spectrum of the program's guidance and support services 
is outlined in Appendix C, » . 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ^ 

This is the weakest area of the program. Despite three Bilingual 
Parents Advisory Council meetings (November, 1982 and January and March, 
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1983),, 5nd jn spite of the prograiTi staff s careful preparation jor ques- 
tionnaires and agendas for those meetings, the 16 member Bilingual Parent 
Advisory Council is not active. Not surprisingly, parents do involve 
themselves in festival activities (Puerto Rican and Dominican independence 
days, "Menudo" discos, etc.), but the almost total absence of parental 
and community involvement in activities scheduled in a more .serious and 
academic vein has been a source of great frustration to the coordinator 
and other program staff.* The scope of the problem is indicated by the 
attendance at the most recent council meeting (March, 1983): 21 parents 
attended, and reraarjced the coordina.tor.melanchol ical ly "that was 
20 more.than usual!" He speculates that the causes of the situation 
include tpginy . or all of the fol lowing factors: parents of the school's 
Hispanic students do not live in the immediate neighborhood and are 
hesitant to enter the area at night, given its rundown and abandoned 



^on i T^i on ; the cost t)f public transportation is prohibitive; parents 
ir^efb^ngaged in both day- and night-time -employment; and finally, since 




- i^MI^ i^vT Directions staff is making plans for next year to l^ia^^vir ^^v^^ 

j^trf^it;^^^^^^^ offer E.S.L. classes and con tent -at^^i^f^i^^t^^ ^^^S^^ 



to draw parents into schooractivitils^ exposing " "-^^^ 
i^?v#@ilS;^^ife^iirt. of challenge that is exciting their children. Bi^i^t- A 




the area of community involvement remains the major 



1- that the program faces. 



^ Program staff is continual ly examining new curricula and in- 

corporating new strategies for teacfting reading, writing, and test-taking 

skills into established classes (seep, 40 of last year's evaluation), , 

In addition to these effort^/ the following new courses were developed 

or were in process of development during the 1982-83 school year (see 

Table 11): New Environmental Workshop or NEW, a bilingual E.S.L, curricu- 

■ • 

lum, without parallel in the mainstream completed and in use in 1982-83;' 
NEW 2 (an expansion of the highly^ successful NEW 1) now ia process for ' 
use in 1983-84; and American History IM (in process of development, 
paralleling mainstream history cpurses). Other course developments 
(all paralleling mainstream courses and in use in 1982-83) incl^^; 
fundamental mathematics A, B, 2nd C; sequential mathematics A, '^>llnd 
C; and computer mathematics. ' >c ^ 

STAFF DEV£LOPMENT x : * ^ 

From the principal to teachers, program directives and objectives 
are clearly spelled out, and as a result there appear to be few mis- 
understood expectations. Lines of staff communication are clear and 
thorough^ The program director monitors teache^ performance' closely by 
means of observations. Post-observation meetings and other follow-up 
activities provide teachers ample opportunity to get the help and support 

they need., Forty-f 1 ve bul letins with constructive suggestions were 

»■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . . . , 

issuelj to teachers in the past academic year. ; 

^..-^-T-^ProgVam staff and teachers attend monthly meetings to discuss 

goals and" plan implementation of instructional objectives, .^^n addition 
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o to these regular sessions, the foUow inn o n«s1tfl w n rkshop G / l e ctu r e ^ — — 

and demdnstration lessons were attended by program staff during the past 
year: career day; mastery learning; new materials and equipment; 
demonstration lessons on essay writing and language teaching techniques; 
and the intnfoduction of model lesson plans on note-taking, doing homework, 
an^ drills in Spanish. A short demonstration is assigned to each staff 
member at department meetings, and the fall term begins with a pre-service 
meeting,« presented by the .assistant principal on the subject of the year's ' ■ 
objectives, atl^ended by the entire Staff. \^ 

Off-site development activities include the workshops and con- v 
ferences attended during the past year by various teachers and non- 
instructional staff presented in Table 12. In addition, eight pro- ; ^ 

% fessionals and one paraprofessional took university courses in a variety 
of fields this past year (see Appendix D). 



( . . . ■ . , 
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/r TABLE 12 



Off-Site conferences and Workshops for Staff (1982-1983) 



Conference or Workshop 


Sponsored by: 


Conference on the Americas 


Association of Teachers of Latin 




American Studies 


Reti Cross Workshop ► 


American Red Cross 


Computer Workshop 


Board of Education (speaker: Alvaro 




Cunqueiroi a New Directions bilingual 




teacher) 


Junior High School Principals' 




Conference 


Board of Education 


Aviation Conference; 


Civil Air Patrol 


E.S.L. Chapter I 


Board of Education 


Foreign Languages Conference 


Association of Foreign Language 




Teachers 



AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

As in the pas;t (see last year's* report, p. 45) , students in 
New Directions' first year feel good about their program, ^^Better orga- 
nization of the sessij)ns on values clarification (part ot NEW) dreW 

particular praise from student participants/ An improvement in student 
■* ' • tp ' . . • ' ■ 

self-image is evidenced by the phogram's good record in academic achieve 

ment, class ^att^dance, and participation in extracurricular activities. 

Designation and posting of "the student of the morith" continues to boost 



Student morale. According to the program director, "Students do have 
a positive self-image*, fostered in a very nurturing environment:^' ami ]^ 
his dpi/lion seems to be borne out in the students' own views., 

studen t Interviews ^ . .s :' . • 

Informal interyi lews were conducted with-twb male and two female^ 
Students (two Puerto Ri cans, a Salvadoran, and a Dominican) in the ninth, 
eleventh, and twelfth^grades. Career choices were firm in all four 
young peoples' minds: one of the^young women was pllnrilng to go into 
medictne,'^aad had received a grafiV from the Organizatioh for Women at 
Lehmart College* and will be att^njling New Paltz State University; ttife ^ 
other looked forward to detective work (;?h^ intends to apply to John 
Jay College. of Criminal Justice). The two young men declared they were 
headed for aviation ("a pilot") and agronony respectively. When the 

latter (the Salvadoran) was asked why he had chosen to be an agronomist, 

.-. • . ■■■ V- ■* ■ — 

he replied, "to go back to ny country." ' * . v-. 

• . ... . - 

Their remarks shed consideroble light on how New Directions' 
students feel about thei r program. "Teachers care. They keep improving 
^the things^or students to learn," said one lof the Puerto Rican$, who ; 
arrived in this country two years ago^ Another reinforced the sentiment,^ 
"Everythin'g is O.K. I like iry teachers and classes." Yet another re- 
marked, "Counselors help a lot. They care for students to have every- 
thing. in prder apd take the classes they need. They keep after (students), 
saying, 'Don't cut glasses.'" Another student added succinctly and right 
to the point, "The bui.ljjTng is a mess,»but everything inside, the building 



All seemed to find E.S.L^ c>^«es helpf^ 
appreciated seeing the assistant priricijiaT jflak|hg^ 

quency of which was also noted by aimembep of the evaluatioh team). 'i 
Asked their opinion ot/thfi principal, the' two male students" admitted 
that they had never tallced with her, but the female students said they 
had. One thought her to be a very approachable person. The other 
observed tha£ she and her motlter had talked with the principal once ihS . 
Spanish, and that she thpughtfehe would. Ifke to talk wjth her ag*ain. 

Staff Interviews ^' t'.''}- - 

, ■Interviews were conducted with the high s^^ principal,. pro^eqt 
d'irector, program coordinator, instructors^^uidance personnel, and other 
staff and were particularly helpful in grasping NiSw' Directions? specidT \ 
character. 

^; ^ ■ ■ . •'■ • ^ ^ ; ■ --^ 

'The principal is the youngest secondary schdpl head in the New 

» ..w- . - ■ - . * ' • 

York City system, and also li«pp'en$ to be a Hispanic woman. She began 
her career at Morris as an assistant principal (1977-^79):, and prides 
herself and the methodical work on the part of others for the creation 
of the school's strong^'bilingual program during that pi^riod. Careful 
and constant preparation and publication of statistics op the student 
population's and the community's educational needs 'were crucial to fund- 
ing development. 

With regard to meeting students' needs, the principal epitomized 
the school's approach as, "..•preparing them to survive in the real 
world," pointing out: the program's emphasis on support and guidance ^ • 
services. "One simply cannot ignore students' emotiohaV state of beirig,^' 



^she addiBd, "because the affective has ari impact on the cognitive, 'V^Ko^ ' 
eoar2ising students to learn thinking skills and not merely to' memorize . . 
subject content is stressed. "It is' the baTance between thfe fact and/ 
the thought that is- important," /the principil noted. 

The principal is proud of the entire curriculum at Morris, and 
of the quality of the personnel who translate the. curriculum into class- 
room activity, :Her one complaint is the shortage of truly bilingual. , : 
teachers, especially in the areiis of. mathematics and sci-ence, "a weak- ' 
hess that is beyond our control .""she'observed. The principal refuse^, ; 
to accept failure on the_^part;qf teachers or^ students.: to heri* everyt/iiflg . 
is possibVe," despite^a critical shortage of funds. She is anxious to 
see buil ding repair money become available for the delapidated Gothic 

landmark in which Morris is hovijed, and mentioned that on "Career Day" 

'* ■ ■ ■ ■■ , ■■ . ; ■" ■ '■ ■ 

teachers raffled off ■their services (free dinnehrand'a show for the 
children of- the winners) t(i raise money to initiate such repair, . 

The principal reported that in every course of study, .teaching • 
mjsthods^are. oriented toward the integration of basic skills; cou.rse ' 
content is related;to students' career awareness and aspirations; uniform 
examinations on a given level and" subject are administered throughout 
the school to^void cr*oss-sectional duplication; and students are thoroughly 
tpdined in test-taking techniques. Teacher training is also a top 
priority, the principal pointed put, because "it helps teachers uVe their 
time more wisely." The assistant prtncipals Ire 1cept biTsy performing 
double the stjate. required number of classroom observationi; keeping 1^g's 
.on. the progress of -all staff activity, and holding professional con-: 



:.^fe^ Assistant principals are also rtequlred to 

Xglve demonstratlon^^^l^ lesson planis, and compij^^e^ ^ 

cdnimeritarles on u[fc'om1ng^^;6ducat1pnaV t^^ lessons, in short,. 

supervision stresses foil Oif-up and seijuc^tial trairi^ng. 
^ f ^-*^; Finally , th princlpfil boasts df "great piarental turnouti!^ on ^ 

orientation day 4nd at tl|r9j^e-y^arl^^ The P.T*A.'s , 

'^bilingual president, shp empha^zed,/?is at the school almost ,eVfiry day 

y ■ ■ .^^ t^-is . : 

of the>week, , * r .^-J - ^^^^ 

■ The project director indicated that va strong point "^of the pro-/ 
gramVs^design i'^^ that aca^Temic p.erformance ahd gttidance serv^f ces 

hand in hand. ThB» progran Endeavours to '^^^ maximum services 

possible for (Sachxhild because "all children afe injportant," he observed, 
noting that thii^vprovisian of maximum services is essential ^ to the , ' 
"prog.ram*si^1stence. (Accordingly , Morris' encouraged four or five French- 
iispeaking Haitian studiehts to /'go tq^'^ijofeher school where they cbuld 
receive adequate native language Instruction in -the content. areas.) 

■ ' . - m z^^" ' ■ ■ . . . " ■ ■ ■ 

v^r 01^^^^ 3nd codrafinator agreed that the basic strengths and 



>9 



Ijlghllght^' of tlli^ program were: the quality of st|ffi appropriate . 

design of the revisfe^ curriculum; i^. disproportionate number of bilingual 
'stud^t% doing honors work, (New Directions and fully malnstreamed- 

bill n^al students composed^percent of Arista); the rate of bilingual 
^. cplTeg^^ api^^^^^^^ ext^racurrlcular activities; and the 



^ s^ti*ess on English usage in the program's' transitional design. Lastly, the 
coordinator drew atteritfion to the level of student satisfaction, mani- 
' feasted, both in intramural academic p§er relationships, and in t^ 



students play in the schwl's conmwnity image. In loth ar|as, bib'ngufl 

students are. prominent. In tffe hi^h school 's, peer tutociofl prp^rimr 

(meeting after school Mondays and Thursdays, with aicounselor in^chafige)/ 

the raajarity of student iJ^rticipwfs are, bil th^^ It> appeirs that . , 

the bilingual, students — bothVnewcomers andiaccomf^Mshed'maii^^^^^^ 

• V/ ^ ;■ 
are motiViated toward acadenric excel-tlnce^^ f^^^ and' for theiH^ 

' ■ • . ■ ' ■ ^ -^'^ 

peers. Bilingual students 1 ikeW^le 'Appear: >t8^)ei^^ r6sponsii>le ' 

for' New Directions' succes?^ iri Coimnunity '^recruit^^^ not dniiv because 

they are culturally and l^hguisticaTl^ capa*; of cipirm 

: s ^ ., ;■ ■. y . ; ■ •••f . ' , : ' ■ . ■ - - 

Spanish-speaking newcomers to >the;>area^, but<be<^usfr they Jove their " ^ 
'■ ■ •••• ■ ■ ■ >v'''\ ■ /-W ■ ■■ - ■ . " •' 

school, and respect their teachers arid' prirtcij^aV*^^^^^ ' 

Other Aspects 



Morris High School's impressivp:*iand:established track record 

' • ■ .i- , ^* . *• . *■*■■*.■. ■• ■ ■ 

of ^student accomplishments- is a majbr reasojn foro the high expectations 

that administration and faculty have for New Etirections, With a total 

■ • " ■ ' ■ a' ■ ■ * ' ' " ■ ' 

stufient population of l,8iq of whicij over 90 percent are black, rMorris 

currently sends 86 percent of its students bn to col lege, where they 

attract nlore than one million dollars in scholarship aid. The jDiflph^ual 

department under which the program functions has made an equally strong 

^ '.■■■''<[ •■■ ■ '\ ■ ■ '-'^Ir • ■ ■ ' - ■ ■ ' 

showing in the quality of its students, who^display real eagerness, for 

learning, excel in Konpr societies, actively particip^lte in school events 

■ . ' # ■ '■■ ■ ■■ '•(•i ■ ' * ■ 



^Source ; Pupil Ethnic Composition Report, October, 1982, Offioe of 
Student Information Services, Bbard of Education of the Cjty of New 
York^ — ^ • • •,, ^ , : '^'W 



a/Id produce good •^ttendance records (better, in fact, than the main- 
stf earn population of the high school). " . 

f Mention should be made of the department's mimeographed bilin- 

gual newsletter — Anos Verdes^ diterally "green years", but idiomatically 
translated "y^ars of youth") — with ioteiryiews, messages, recipes, 
polls, poetry, and honor roll ^and college placement lists which indicates 

a bilingual community that really does "feel good" aboiift itself. 

.♦. . ■ 

> ^ The influence of this sort ^of academic , tradition and current 

• » • ^ ■■ ■ 

student. accomplishment at Morris ^nd^n its bilingual department are of - 

enqrmous significance in New Directions' efforts to.make a good school 

better!; Data on the 1983 graduatfng class,already indicate the direction 

of improveme/Jt to come. Of 150 graduating seniors at Morris this June, 

16 were bilinguar.students.' Of the 16, 'Almost half (7) graduated in the 

top third of thej.,cl ass, all (16)° were accepted into college, half (8) 

irfito private and the otjier haff into other institutions (CUNY, SUNY, and 

others)." 



VI. FINniNGS: STUPENT ACHIEVEMENT AND pTENPANCE 

The following section presents the assessment instruments 

and procedures, and the results of the testing to eVjaluate student 

achievement in 1982-83^ In general, there was a substantial amount 
■ . / ' . 

of missing data reported for all tests employed^; -JUldftionally, it is 

noted that j)rograiii objectives,, concerning the New Environment Workshop 

and attitude toward cultural heritage were not implemented. 

AcnmsiTinN of enrlish syntax .: 

The Hriterion Referenced Fng1ish*Syntax*Test (CREST) was used 
to measure achiavement in -this area. J^e CREST was developed by the 
New York City Public Schools to assess mastery of instructional objectiv 
of E.S.L. curricula at the hig*h school level. There art four itenjs for 
each objective, and mastery of an objective i<s achieved when three of 
the items are answered correctly. The test has three levels: beginning 
(I)» intermediate (11), and advanced (HI). The maximum score on Level i 
I and II is 25 and 15 on Level III. : ' 

A gain score was calculated by subtracting the pre-test mean 
score from the post-test mean and an index of objectives achieved per 
month was^ then computed. As the test's levels have not been vertically 
equated students must be pre- and post-tested on the same level.. This 

results in a ceiling effect for those students who achieve high scores 

• ••> _ 

on the pre-test. In those cases where pre- and post-testings are on 

» 

different levels no gain scores or objectives per month index may be 
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conputed. Information on CREST objectives and psychometric properties 
appears, in the Technical Manual > New York City English as a Second Language 
Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test »* 

The program objectiVy^ iarthis area was worded in such a way as 
to make any analysis difficult to interpret* As the city-wide objective 
for E.S.L. students is the acquisition of one CREST objective for every 
month of attendance, it was decided to submit these outcomes to an analysis 
similar to that used for other high school projects,' The test was adminis- 
tered at the beginning and end of each term* Tables 13 and present the 
test results by semester. Data were missing or incomplete fo^ approxi- 
mately percent of the program students each semester, For/thls reason, 
passing rates in E.S.L. courses are presented in Table 15, /n order to 
provide more complete data, regarding student achievement^ in English. 

Examination of CREST results reveals, that in the first term, 
an average of 1.85 CREST objectives per month were acquired by students 
tested on Levels I and II. Level III students acquired an average of 
0.49 objectives per month. In the second term, students on Levels I 
and II acquired an average of 1.23 CREST objectives per month. Level 
III students again gained 0.49 objectives per month. City-wide guide- 
lines for CI^ST achievement were exceeded by students on Levels I and 
II. the lower index of achievement per month for Level III students, 
particularly in the spring semester, was due in some part to the test's 
ceiling effects, that is, ptudents who s'cored at or close to the maximuro 

V. ii 

* • ■ . . ' ^ 

Board of Education of the't^ity of New York, Division of High Schools, ' 
1978. I"'-' 
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on the pre-test achieved the highest possible score at the post-test so 
that their manifest gains were artifically restricted. Additionally, 
Table 14 indicates that six students in the fall and five students in 
the spring were pre- and post-tested on different CREST levels. 

Passing rates for students in E.S.L. courses for fall and spring 
are presented in Table 15. There was considerable variation in passing 
rates among grades ahd semesters. Overall, students achieved acceptable 
passing fates in /these courses, evidence of satisfactory progress in 
English language instruction. 
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TABLE 13 

Resul ts ;df the Criterion Referenced FngTish Syntax Test 
(Program Students, Pre- and Post-Tested on Same Test Level) 



0 

Test 

r- ' 

* •- . • 


Number of 
Students 


: « 

Average Number of 
^iectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Otvjectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 




V 




Fall 








\ ■ L.. v.. 


- 23 . 


7.04 


11.09 ; j- 


4.04 


2.97 


1.3Q 






;,,vr.;.9.oo • 


13.90 


li on 


0 no 




III 






11.13 


l.SS 


3.47 


n.49 


TOTAL 


110 


9.00 


11.37 


2.37 


3.31. . 



■ 0.90 

. ■ ,. .V. ' . • ' • *. 


% 






Spring 








I 


. 20 


12,30 


16. R5 


4.2R 


t 3.63 


1.20 


II 


38 


10.71 


1R.39 


4.fiR 


3.77 

4 


1.25 


III 


64 


9.72 


11.31 


1.S9 


3.48 > 


' 0.49 

■» 


TOTAL 


122 


10.45 


13.44 


3.00 


3.R9 


0.84 


*Post- 

i: 


-test minus 


pre-test. 


1 ■ ■ 
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TABLE 14 



^' i.r ' ::;:jRes(ol^s^i^^tHe' Criterion Referenced Fngllsh Syntax Test 

^'^^ Post-Tested on Different Test Levels) 



Average Number of Post-Test Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered Level Objectives Mastered 



Fall 
11. nn 



III 



I4.no/ • 

6.20 



III 



7. fin 



■ # ' * 

TABLE 15 

Number of Program Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in English as a Second Language 

' . ' • 



\ ' ■ 

E.S.L. Level 


Grade 


9 

% 

Passing 


Grade 


10 

r % 
Passing 


Grade 
N 


11 

% 

Passing 


Grade 


3. 

12 

% 

Passing 


Total 

N t 


% 

Passini 


















Beginning 


31 


61 


,9 


-^9- — - 


~9 


— «9 


2 


100 


51 


73 


Intermediate V 


13 


85 


15 


93 - ' 


8 


100 


■1 


100'- 


37 


92 


Advanced ' 


3 


100 


6 


100 


1 


100 


1 


100 


11 


100 


Transitional 


29 


69 


.,29 


59 


27 


67 


49 


95 


10-^, 


70 


^ . ''■ k .: ■ .: 






« 


Spring 












Begi nni^ig . :^ ; i ' : I * 


24 


88 


9 


'56 


3 


67 


•0 


0 ^ 


^ 36 


78 


Intermediate 


15 


73 


17 


59 


11 


73 


2 


100 ^ 


45'.'" 


69 


Transitional 


29 


76 


29 


86 


29 . 

■ 


79. 


18 


56 


105 


76 



63 
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NATIV E L ANGUAtSE. READING AND COMPREHENSION 

^The assessment instrument used to measure gains in reading and 
writing in Spanish was the Prueba de Lectura , Levels 2 through 5* The 
P rueba (i^Lectura i s part of the |frt<5rame^ Series of Tests^published 
by Guidance Testing Assotliates. ' tne purpose of the series is to evaluate 
achievement in EijjiWsh and in Spanis.li for Spanish-speaking-5tudents from 
the Western hemisphere. Test items were selected for cultural relevance 
to both Anglo and Hispanic cultures. 

The P f^eb^ 4 e Lect u ra , pprm^CE and DE l evels correspond to 
t he, fol lowing grWe«^ 'viH^- 4^ 

* . •: Vt€fviafl :--^:iv Ages , v : Grades 



•2' ^' < ■ 2-3 



■ .''S-^r'fe5 .15-18 10-12 

^ ^ HoweverV tKe^ recommend that local norms be developed 

for tHe tests. Information on psychometric'properties may be found in 
jL4^^ 4_yA^_l^-^^^"3 Associates Examiner's Manual » Prueba de Lectura > St. 

Jtery's University, One Cami no Santa Maria, San Antonio, Texas 782^ 

Program objectives called for a statistically significaj 
improvement in raw score on the Prueba de Lectura . table 16 presents 
these results by test level. In addition, "effect size" was calculated 



-50- 

64 



for each test level, following the procedure recommended by Cohen. 
An effect size for correlated Jt-test Is an estimate In standard devia- 
tions^ freed of sample size, of the difference between means. Effect 

size provides additional substance to the analysis as ft may be Inter- 

A' ■' "•- ■ ' * • ' ■ ■ ' 

preted In light of Cohen's recommendations:^ 

... r: - • ,^ • • 

.20 = small effect size 

* .50 = moderate effect size ; 

- . '■ •■ ' • • 

^ .80 = large effect size . 

As seen In Table 16, the;re y^^ statistically signfftcjant. 
gains for Levels 2 and 3; students on these levels /manifested consider- 
able effect sizes. Results for students on Levels A and 5 wer'e not 
statistically significant. Effect sizes for both levels were negligible, 
jthat for Level 4 being negative. From the distribution of scores for 
Levels 4 and 5, it appears that the test may well have been too difficult 
for thie- students at the higher levels. (See Recommendations.) 

Achievement in. native language studies was also^assessed by 
piassing rates in Spanish language courses. These results are presented 
in Table 17. Although there/fere no explicitly stated program objectives 
in this area, program guidelines call for a 70 percent passing rate in 
other curricular areas. Vhis standard was exce^cled for every grade for 
both semesters. W; 



* . , ' >■ 

J. Cohen, S tatis t ical Power Analy sis for the Behavioral Sciences , 
Academic Press. 



TABLE 16 




Native. Language Readllig Achtevement 



Signmaflce of ^^^^^^ Total Raw Score DifferenGes^Between Initial 
aljJiH. Test, Scores -of Students wftti Fijll /Instructiona]:; ' . 
-fmiiMm the Prueba de'Lect'ura Test Lever ^ ' 



' Test," 


■ • (. 


1 

Pre-Test ' 
f Standard 
Hean Deviation 


'•Post- 
Hean ', 


T^St', - . 

Standard 
Deviation 


* 

'Hean , 
■Difference 


Ccrr, 
Pre/post 


T- 

test 


Level of 
Significance 


Effect 
Size 

■ ^58 






; 76.78 


2(\.35- 


85,52 


19.19 


a.74 


,713 


2,79 


.,011 


? 3 




55.00 : 


;^24.92 


mM 


26.37 


, 17.44: 


,568 


4,i9 


,0001 


j73 




36 


48.25 


14.38 


47.92 


12.35 


■0.33 


l65 " 


-0,18 ' 


■ .861 " 


-',029 




h 

J 


45.71 


16.92 


47.05 


11.84 


i.33 . 


,297 • 


0,39 


' ,731 


.076 
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TABLE 17 



Number of Program Students Attending eourses and Percent Passing 

' ' ■ ■ • • ■ , ■ ", ' ' . ■ ■ 
Teacher-l^ade-ExaminatHons in Native L'«|nguage Studies 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Total 





N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


N 


Fussing 


^ N 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


Fall 


67 


84 


50 


86 


38 


82 


15 


93 ' 


170 


■■ 85 


Spring >: 


53, 


• 89 ' 


49 


80. 


31 




11 


— ■ ■ i . ■ , ■' 
91 


144 


83 



...•-»• 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, SOCIAL STUDIES,' T 
O T HER CON T EN T -AREAS . . • ^ — — "7^ 

Stated program objectiV^^ for a passing, rate of 70 percent * 

in content-area courses V Tiable 18 pre^ and passing rates 

:for these courses by grade and semester. ^ E of the results 

ipdicateS| that,^ wheh agigregated across grade levels, students had passing 
rates of 175 percent and 76 percent in fall aad .sprin'g mathenratics ^^c 
respectively. Overall passing r<4tes in science courses were 86 percent 
for the fall term and 88 percent in the spring. Students in social 
Studies courses ttad an overall passing rate of 64 per^cent in the first 
semester and 80- percent in the second term. Those enrolled ih business/ 
vocatioYial courses manifested an overall passing rate of 95 percent in 
th€i fall and 80 percent .in the spring. . 

Program objectives were realized in this area with the sole 
exception of fall social studies courses. There was cbl^iderable Y^rta-^ 
tion in passing rates; both- lowest and highest*rates ot^urred^ ^a^^^^ i 
senior students. The passing rates for ninth graders were general^^ly 
lower in the s^pring than iri the fall term, a pattern whith cannot b^^^^^^ 
explained with information available to the evaluatipn team. This v 
an area the project may wish to investigate further. 



erIc ;> 



TABLE 18 



/Number of Prograrij Stuclehts Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
■ - Teacher-Made Exarminatijphs in Content-Area Subj^ts^ '^''^^ 



|£ohtent-Ar^a 



Grade 9\ ' Grade 10.^ ^ Grade 11 

Passing passing fessin^ 



Grade 1 



To^al 



Passing (j Passing 



Fall 



Mathematics' 
SciQ^ce 

Social Studies 



19 
14 
10 



Z5V4 ■' 



73.7 61 
71.4, ,v 46 87.0 
■* 60.3 



50.0 58 



44 

37, 

38 



|usiness/Vbcationar #, 



71.4 18 



100 24 



7*.0 
89.2 
68.4 
95.8 



4 



5 



•-66 /f 
100 



100 
100 



127 
*101 
111 

» -55 



Mathematics 
Science 

Social Studies 



12 

ir 



Buslhess/Vocatlorial ' ^ 14 



53.8 60f ', 
•58r3^;^y51^ ; 
54.5 "35 
50.0-^44 



Spring 
'^1. 7 r 35 
88. 2^ 36 



7111 



84. 1 



37 
37 



77.1 
97.2 
94.6 
94.6 



■2^ 

■¥ ■■ 

.3 
4 



50.0 



'*3313 



110 
lOQ 
86 
99 



' 74,8 
86.1 
: 6^.0 

'%4.$r 

*88.0 
80.2 
79.8 



'Mathematics courses include remediaj liath, pre-alc|ebra, algebra, and computer math/? 
progrararnlng. Science courses iriqludeJgeneral science, biology, chemistry;! and pThysics-. 
Sociar studies courseic-i nclude world ^ography /culture, world/global history, and ;^ ^ 

American history. Business/vocational icourses^-Jriclude .typing, accounting, keypunching, 
wdbdshop, art,''and\music.- ■:\!y'y-'--^:..r ^ ■l,^ . . ■.',;:•*'' ■ ' / ■■ ■ ,. ; ■ v. ■■' 
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ATTENDANCE ^ ° 

PragramobjeGtives called for a Statistically 
greater rate attendance for program students than 

Vis ' • , • • ' • ' ' ,'' ■ 

school j|gpulation< Table 19 prgspnts attendance rates for program 

studfiiiVs by grade^^^ It is not aid that attendance improved as grade level 

rose. Table 20 presents the statistical test of progir^^m attendance " 

as compared to general school attendance. The z-test was used to examine 

^ ■ • ^ ■ ■ ' fe' . ■ 

the difference in attendance rates of progranfstadents and the general 

schodl population, A result (£-yalue) sufficiently lar^e to attain. 

''Statistical significance indicates that the pro|ram attendance rate is 

not based on a ^representative 'sample of the schooVpopulation, i.e. , 

tfvat the two attendance rates are signifiearitly differeht. The results 

indicate that^ program students had an attendance rate considerably 



^higher tlian t^at for non-program Students in the same school, meeting 



tite objectivf^^in this area^* ^ 



TABLE 19 

^ '"Attendance of Program Students 



\ 

'9 





Number of 
ouUGen US 


Mean 
- rercentage 


Standard 
ueviation 




110 ^ 


78.75 

■ ^ 


25.04 


10 


71 


. 1 86.56 


18.24 


11 


48 J 


93.06 


6.78 


12 


25 


94.96 


3.78 


■TOTAL 


254 


85.24 


20.29 




h 

<• 


TABLE 20 





Significance of the'Difference Between t^e Attendance Percentage 
of ^I^rogram Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



SchopV 

Number of School Program ^ Attendance , ^ 

Students Register Attendance Rate ; Q Significance 

254 1,753 ^ 85.24 72.56" 27.44 4.529 .0001 



^The z-test formula is: 



«•= p - P 



where p=program attefftdancer P=school attendance rate; ^=(1-P)=the 
residual of P and n=the. numb,er of program students. 



VII. CONCLUSlbNS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In summary, the outside observer immediately detects a dis- 
tinctly positive atmosphere both within the bilingual department and 
throughout Morris High School. Bilingual students feel good about them- 
selves and are proud of their program and frigh school/ Expectations 
are clearly understood by students and teachers, alike and both* groups 
voiced their appreciation of the administrative and guidance staffs' 
"open-door" policy. Warmth, and the sense of a "personaT touch," manifest 
themselves in all of the departmental minutes reviewed,^ The principal, 
assistant principal, and coordinator are visible, approachable, imagin- 
ative, and skilled. Their work should be a model for high school adminis- 
tration in any, context, not just the bilingual South Bronx, 

Academic preparation and performance on the part of instruc- 
tional and non-instructional staff appear to be strong. Every teacher 
whqi^e class was visited appeared competent in bbth his/her subject and 
in classroom techniques; uniform final examinations in global studies, 
reading, mathematics, and SpanisH reviewed by a member of the evaluation 
tieam were both compVehensive and impressive. 

Supervision Is constructive and p^oductive, Model lesson plans, 
workshops, and observation follow-up procedures all Impress teachers 
with the Sense that their admi&slrators are as closely involved in the 
students' futures as are the teachers themselves, 

. While proposed use of the paraprofessionalsVtime is reasonabl 
in^fact th^y a?f called upon to assist in making family .contacts (see page 
33)y While tMs'lctlvity is Important, it reduces the paraprofessionalsV 



time in classrooms. 

The guidance staff is energetic and on target in its work. Some 
of its most; successful activities include impressive college information 
fonns, bilingual promotion and graduation guidelines, and the conscien- 
tious and compasf ionate follow-up procedures for truants. 

Despite constant efforts on the staff's part, and an average of 
35 home visits a month, parental involvement in the life of the program 
remains minimal. Because these generally positive conditions exist, 
the principal's chaljenge to her students -- "Yes, you can meet high 
standards" -- is etfective*for the majority of program- participants. 

Jhe program was also successful in me^gting its student achieve- 
ment .objectives. Students pre- artd post-tested with Levels I and II of 
the CREST in both the fall and spr^ag mastered an average of one objective 
per month of instruction. In addition, students at aJl levels of E..S.L. 
instruction achieved overall passing rates in these classes ranging 
from 69 percent (intermediate level, spring) to 100 f^ercent (advanced ^ 
level, fall).. 

* * In native language achievement, 59 students tested on Levels 

2 and 3 of the Pruebade lectura made statistically significant gains 

^ - - - — - — ■- 

as weirlis In^if-gst^ng considerable effect sizes. In native language 

• • * ^ . ' . . '. 

studies class^'is, sttfdents at* every grade level exceeded a 75 percent 
passing rfl^te each semester. The program objective was met in this area. 
In the content areas, students' overall passing rates exceeded 

the. criterion of 75 percent in each subject area in both the fall and^ 

. ■• •• ^- • "... ■ ■ • ■. ■ 

spring (except for sqcial studies students in the fall). . ^ / 



Finally, program students had an attendance rate considerably ; 
higher tlian thit for npn-program students in the school, meeting the 
jobject^ive'in* this'areJa^ -v' '/'■■r / .;■ •/■V.. ■ " V^'V •."^^ ■ 

i ^ V .The* follow toward 

'''' "^'v' • '■■ ■ "•••■■. '■V:'^;. y . • 

the -programVs .day^ 

V ' . . 1); : It is r?^ ^/ 



' to balance the P4raprafessi6rtal^^\ :sc v , v 

t lieiW; ta assist/ 1 h cl assrooms • ; This rtay ^ntai 1 a : iri^i stHiki^f ng^^^ '^r'l-- - • 

Y ^' • w. .., •■ ■ T,-' ' ( ■■ : ■/■ ■■• ■' V :;■''*/:■■:'• ''jOf., •; .■ • •. r;V■-L•.,»..^■ 
• responsi bi 1 Ities for f ami! ly contacts to. other itafiP^^ ■ '^^^ " 



a? redistributf(M3 li not;^4^^ sj^ff w wi;i5lT^^^ 

policy question whetHr'l><V®'"^ 



X - ^ '^ ' 3,)^ Ttk .lierenntdl: i>ab 
a large Hispanic popMlatitJn h^i^ 




taiks :flcitr. the pairaprpfes^njphjals^^^^ >* ■ , -'^ 

: .* 2) It i^.aistf>We<oi^ 

staff dilVQl qpment w?^rkshpp^ , pie'rfiM^iM de . eikperti 

gjjidance ar^i, to!prefsent pfiactici^^ use by teacw 

stud*fits.;: • t . :v ''-'^^^^^m ■■■ ■ 

Dent ■ probfem i nv«Hobl s. w 

l-:;^dU"datori'f^ 

profal^p T^^^^^ eifietjal ly ,B^^^^ iBPf^cttons; ' Ttii. 
r^^^ -Ten l^i^i 

: f V coqplrences (depa^^^ 

. pWo^isin* p/ these strangles J 

;;,'\Wais1n. j the^schod^^^^^^^^^ p^^^l^ias they are with . 

5^: ,.^>>er fai^^ the ^pifstance o'f^^ 

ai •selection' ot.P.T,A. parents chbs^^^ \ V 
;hemsel yes jy to discuss . 



imposed' 1 




her ^nj^ppf;^whoffr a re bi li ngu 1 1| 





strategies for involving New Dlrgi^^ Me bilingual depart 



inent IS urged to continue .its pt^^ f^sHnt workshops and 

E.S..U tiaisses nex,t year. Adv^^Pijj^ul'tatloa wfth the P.T.A. might 



p;reveBt additio which 



uKdetefmi he b1 1 1 ngual staff moi^i 



4) Morris' landmam^fa must be kept, 

but Us interior refurblsfimeW This matter is, of 



course, oiitsl de i^e pr^ogra 
tlon is tl^ereifpreitirged td 



agency wi^^hih the Board of & 
J tfpn as sbon^'^^^ 



.the Prueba de bectura 
gl^^prepa redness of studehtS 



to determine if theser* 



(' students. 




The school administra- 
rts t0 have the appropriate/^ 
d wi.th the necessary renova- 



5) The outcorites for, 4 and 5 of 



he program should evaluate the 
- 1 evel s af Spani sh i nst ruction 
approprjiat6;difficulty for these 



i 
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* VIII. APPENDICES 

' *.♦ ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' .. ■ '■ ' 





UPPENDIII A 



5* C 



.A? .A^ EkaMon 



Total years 
experience 



years^ 

rears rears otheii 
Experience: Experience: Relevant 



Functlon(sl , (degrees) llcense(s) ' In edycatlon Bilingual E.S.L. Experience 



1 




i , 




'J 
















^ r -"-5— 

A.P. ESL/FOR. LANG./BII 


1,0 


Z/81 


B.A. Psycho1o9y 
H.$, Ed. Adninlstratio' 


m 


A.P. Supervision 
Principal, Day Eleiii. 


^ 








; 


Title VII Coordinator 


1.0 


■ m 


B. A. History 
H.A. History 


m 


Bilingual Soc. St. 
SpanlsMs 


,8 ' 


8 ■ ■ ' 


■\' ' ' . ' 


, I"' ■' 




Spanish Teacher 


> 

1.0, 


9/69 


B.A. Spanish 
H.A. Spanish 


m' 


Reg. Spanish 

1 WIS 


16 


■ft. 


none 


■ . •.■■■^' 




Spanish Teacher 


1.0 


* 

9/77 


B.A. Spanish 


NYC 


Regular Sjijinlsh 
DHS . 












Spanish Teacher 


1.0 




Hiti ipaniSn — 
B.S. Spanish , 


NYC 


Keg.' Spa 

DHS . 


. '\ 


3 

1 


y 






Spanish Teacher • 


1,0 


9/72 


B.A. Spanish 
II.A. Spanish 


NYC 


Regular Spanish 
DHS 




8 ' 


none 






Spanish Teacher ' 


1,0 


2/71 


B.A. Spanish 
H.A. Spanish 


nil 


Regular Spanish 
DHS Y 


■ I. 




none 


•'■»»!■ ^ 


r 


Spanish Teacher 


1,0 


9/70 


B.A;. Spanish 
H.Av Spanish 


NYC 


Regular Spanish 

DHS , 


12 ' 


■ 8 . 


none- 






ESI Teacher 


1.0 


12/80 


B.S. HIstory/Psy. ( 
N.A. HuMR Relations 




TPD 

Social Studies- 






l 






ESt Teacher 

y 


i.:o 


; 11/73 


B.A. ESL 
H.A.ESL, 

1 ' 


NYC 


ESL 


9' 




9 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



Functlonls) 



Education 
(degrees) 



^ license(5) 



Total years 
experience 
Inieducatlon 



< Years 
Years Years Other 
Experience: ExpjsiHenc^: Relevant 







/ 














' * . ■? ' . ■' 


teacher: i^, . 


*l.o 


9/73 lV 


?.A. ESL, H.A. ESL • 


NYC 


E5L 


23%, 




9 ; 




rEACHER 


A 




B.A. ESL, H.A. ADHIN. 


NYC^ 


ESL; 
1 


8 




•5 • 




FEACHERION s]tBB.) 


l.D 


9/75 


B.A. ESL^ N^A. ESL 


NYC 


ESL 


9' . ^ y^. 




9" 




[NGUAC:S0CIAC STUDIES 


1.0 


12/75 


H.A. HISTORY 
B.l^. HISTORY 


NYC 


BIL. SOC. STUD. 


7 


1 






[NGUAL SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEAN 




9/75 


B.S. ♦ 


NYC 


IBIL. SOC. ST. ; 






' . ■, ^ 




INGUAL SlC^NCE 


1.0 


10/79 


B.A.+ , 


NYC 


T.P.D. BIL. SCIENCE 


,6' ■ ■ / 


4 






INGUAL HATH 


. ¥ 


9/74 


B.S. HATH 
. H.A. HATH 
PHD.. HATH 


Hit , 

n ■ 


BIL. HATH . 


20 








INGUAL HATH ^ 


1.0 


10/75 


R.S. HATH 
HS. HATH 


m 


BIL. HATH . ■ 




7' ■ ;. ■ 






INGUAL GRADE ADV. 


\1.0 


9/79 - 


B.A. ESL 
.H.A.,ESL . 


NYC 


ESt ^ 


M:\ ' ' ' ■ 




6 




INGUAL GUI DAN^gyi^^ 


i.b 


9/81 


B.A. . GUIDANCE 
H.A. GUIDANCE 


'nyc. 


BIL. GUID^d 


.■13 . : ' ; ^ 


2 







. .0. 
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ApPENDU A (continued). 




;irtier ' 



iunctlon(s) 



Years 

Othef 



1.0 ^: 



12/81 



Totil years 

education HHnflual^^., E>5, L. ' _ Experience 



■ y 




Ekatlpnal Asslstailt , 



1.0 i 



2/77 ,j 



fducatibnalAssistant 



1.0 



9/?5. 



iducational Assistant 



9/76 



I 

Ul- 



ianily -Assistant 



1.0' 



■3.\ 



I 



- r 



'ill 



■: T 
I' 'i 



-^4 



■ M 



M 
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j^. i APPENDIX B ; 

0 r rig pig I 

.'^^d Itrebt & boston road ' « 

FRANCES VAZQUEZ, PRINCIPAL 



Observation of r Mr. : '.. 

Date of Observation:^ MaiRch 23#498a^ ' 

Date of Post Observation Con f.: March 24, 1983 

Date of Report: April 6. liSS 




^ c if 0 0 { ' 

BR'ONX, N. Y. 10456 
Tel: 542-3700 



Class Observed: Am. Hist. 121 
Room: 411 • 
Time: 8:56 - 9:37 
Register: 30 
^fumber Present: 21 
Number Late: 0 



^ Upon entering your American History 12L class on March 23. 1983 ■ I" 
found students copying the Do-Now. -the vocabulary, the homework assignment 
and the Aim from an overhead projector transparency projected in a screen 
The Do-*ow ('Why did the American colonists rebel against English'"), the' 
vocabulary ("Second toritinentit Congress; loyalists; patriots") and the home- 
work assignment were > all presented and reviewed in English. The Aim of the 
lesson was : 

* / '. ' 

'I "<jQue problemas tenian los patriotas americanos?" 

■■ . ■ 
The^second transparency contained the notes developed in your presenta- 
tion. They .were uncovered progressively as they were discussed. 

An oral summary was given to the class in English. Several written 
summarizing questions were given to the class but^he bell cut this activity 



•^Amoag the fine elements, to be found in^ this lesson can be included; 



1. 



Your use of the overhead projector added another dimension 
to classwork. It lias allowed you to present a great amount 
of matertal and a vartety^f experiences succintly, without 
losing contact with or control of the class. Today's lesson 
was well organized, and logically developed. 



V/ 



2!-^ 



In response to previous professional conferences, you have, - i 
deliljcrately and systematically increased the amount of English 
©heard in your classroom. This reinforcement, enhances our 
•students ability to function in an English dominant environ- 
ment. 



You mixed factual questions with thinking questions. The 
question i "Who is a rebel and who is a patriot?" gaVe students 
pause to consider the relativity of historical eyaluatioirs. 
Also, coftsideration of the question of lack of unaminity in 
any revolution will give students a different perspective in 
future studies and discussions. 
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Observation of.: ' Mr.; 
Date of Observation: March 23, 4983* 
Date of Report:. April 6, 1983^ 
Page^2 ' ■ ' ' ■ „■. . ■■ ■ 



Inl!h''hl!* ""^V" !Pf* "ot assuming that students undefstood' - 
. , such- basic mathematical concepts as "1". -.You further developed 

• . their understanding by translatinf it^to 33%. As we discussed 
.you may even use a diagram next time to further nail down the * 
\laea. ■ . , . ' ■ 

5./your class control w^s excell^ worked actively from 

Dell to bell • . ■ 

' I 

followin°-'' observation conference on Mai^ch 24, 1983, we discussed the 

. Your^use of the overhead projector freed you from the task of placinq 
notes on the chalkboard. Thus, you had more time to dedicate to class dis- 
cussion and the development/and understandina of historical events by the 
children. Your handling of it demonstrated«*fotential as an adjunct to class 
activities. A potential problem does exist in that your new freedom from 
writing in the board does not free students from copying. In this lesson 
perhaps not enough time was set aside for the children to be drawn into 
discussion and to become/involved in the development of the concepts you pre- 
sented. As you pointed otit, thelack of an adequate text necessitates ex- 
tensive notes. Being aware of the professionalism you bring to all your 
lessons, I look forward to the solutions you'll create to solve this problem. 

In summary, this was a fine lesson. YOur aim was achieved and you 
presented a mix of many types of cognitive skills questions. 



Since rely yours. 




\ 



GM/if 



/ Geoitge Materon 

Assistant Principal-Sujaervision 
ESL/FOREIGN LANGUAGE/BlIfCUAL DEPARTMENT 



I have received and read this observation Wport and I understand that a 
copy will be placed in my school file. 



TEACHER'S SIGNATURE 



DATE 
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g 

< 

o 

a 

< 

o 



o 



z 
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16^ STREET ^ BOST6KI ROAD . BRONX, N. Y. 10456 



FRANCES VAZqitllz.PRINClPAL 



Observation of: Mr.. ' . '-^ . 
n^! °tg'»"rYatiqn.;, March 21 r=^983'-^ 



Tel: 542-3700 



Class Observed: FMA4L 
^oom: AW ^ ^ 
Time: 10:45 - 11-25 
Register: ^30 
Number Pres?ent: 24 
Number Late: -- 



or. a ser,«; of narks. The voc'abulfrrf"?^^^? i "•«.'"'"or roll based 

was re„e«edja„d the. probll™ <.ofM^l^;^^l ' 

i'dcio "Icula el 'prc«edi», el (nediano , el ,„odo?" ' • 
'f™. ^'"'^^ f^«>teps' ,„ each Of these operauJnS as ellcUod 

« P^omedif : Ji) sumar fos numeros ^ 

^ ^ ''^■vide.Porel niimero de nj'nifros 

el medifno :Pl) ponerlos en qrden 



niodo : 



(2) se toma^fel numero del medio 
ID el que se presenta ma's veces 



to^h\^^?t^fhV^nrs:"s?i5e^^;?^'^eV„^^L^^^s■^^s''?? -^^^^ 

ted to provide help and juidaaco Arter se^el '"J"^"^ " '"•■^"'a- 
sent to the board to write their solut?L ?bi "^-^ ' 

tSacher and clas#. • ' • The examples were gone over by 

follS^^f '"^ found an. this les.on can be included the 

; . Jvobl"m]l?:L%:°?^^ "-""-r,' to solve . 

suni,Mri2ation provided a^d wri ?„ ;' This 

With aiui,^v,r::^??t :„'/^ V 
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Qbservatjlbi* pf: ftr. ^, uj.„ ,,u«v., 
Datie of Ohsilfyati^ :/ March 21, 1983 
Date, of ^porti %prir llv 1983 
Page ?- ■ . '../w-.y- ■ 



2. You liave cc^ntiniied to expand tlie^ a^^^ of English uied in the' 
U.: Classroom as per previous *6ij^ge5^ion?^ In this lesson the' Do-r 
Now was ; completely, worked iJu^ an^ the Engl ish ^ - 

vpcabuTary reviewed^ theMtict s^gR-should fncl «Jd<J ore iianioie V 
' cqapletely workad out in Chofa^T repetitions Is also ■ 

■\ useful.. ^ ''■ '''':.■[.:'■■■ ' ' 

■■/''X'-'^'-/''^' ''••■■3^;;' ■■■ :.•:;^°■•■-i■;:,■^^:V:■y"■•:;v'■ 

3. . Yqur >ot|5vatibn question i^a^jLi olwse^ coiticfe^ With'' ■ -» v . 

^ - ^«H^^the.:.^t\ident$^ ,^ffl|fiealat^ r^aPfifcteJ-m '^'<?-:"^^ y^^^ 

4. The daFs :;wa|k J^vided? anuJle pre^rloully; • ' 

learned con«||^ The rei^ v . : . . > ^ 



X • At our post db$erv|!8 
? recommendatfons were made 

> 1. One of the mos t 
teacher is how t 



V' .If;" 



pin feren ce o4 i 

'"• •■■if .^.5^. . 

ie lies son; r^aj^tef^flilj 
^t by prdvi ^hgjjdt 



r 



you made ,a„ .xceM^t'brj^d^ 

that tied, the dayJS^K^fjO averaging' Ortfh^P^l^^t^r'l^^^^ 
report carcfe,,lor||»^ fe^ ' '^^ i 

students J^arV out tf«j1 rM|/5^;averages ^^:?e^ 0 

■t^W/' >»0"lti acc^l.isTi the/di>al ;p«*=pose of exposinl- • ' a ^ 

^nli fl^'J^-^^'^ '^M^eS^.^P^^acticeJln a^aTl^^te^S^hat^ they Wfl.i t > 

Pn the^i^o^id ^'of ^6^a*;bt^i^ * 
™f^?^^^s^W5|^ cluttflijed appearaAi;e;^bf 'tyh^oard^'^l^^;^'^^ • 

ratti ng, vfflofek but' the^rf^-:ypu 'put, ofv it '^^^eilable «^^^; 



M^'^W ^^^^^^^0^] "^'"^^^^^^fi^ya riOu|,^art!!i^^ 

? w ane af1^ai?otjtpr . • This > r > i-I- , 

.^ill.enable you.:1ft^ t*e.;^ss to;co^#• mores^^ ■ f*^ 



^ill. enable you.^«^ t*e: eass to'coN^- morea^lTnplesN^^^^ 
having tf wan for each fidividuaV 5tuilenemrl^^^^ 
' particular example. - ' ' ' .^ . . ■ i'Sf J|fc>/t ' • : ^ ' 

jsummary. t^ts was ^ mst -satiMci^tiX "^^^^ ^It!^ " iii:- 




In / s umma ry , t'b t s wa s a ' mos t : satis fa ct<^ te s s oh v 




Frances Vazquez 
PRINCIPAL 




ERIC 



peorge Matron ' ,j . 
AssistantiMLp « 
. , , ■ ESL/F0REI»4«jjwGUAGE/BILINnUAL Di:^ 

I have received iand read>a copy of this reportlipfunderstand that a copy will 
be placed ^in ,my school f/ile. vf^^T. ' • >u|ywMi 

TEACHg y 3-^iGuAnjjtr"~~^ 1^' • . 
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S' v TYPE OF SE^«Ct 



.'RESPONSIBLE 



OFFERED 



OOOdDIIIATOft'SJUDGEIIEIirQF. 
EFFECTWENESS OFSERtiCE; 



if 



KERt 



theckjstudents' aca*i1t;,jier 
foiimce with tMchi/rs import ^ptiiis^lor 



1 A 



: CAREER ORlENTAtKMI , 

''••miiGE/iovisfe;^ 



0 dlscuff / 
Refirralj by Teachers i '. 



Grou|L4n^ In||v1(luafcon- / 
fejiencesjj 



'{oiinsiilor'i Grade Adv; 



.vTdual con- 



VlflO'iyiOUAL' 



GROUP 

*ci ■■■ 



Intervjeifs with stefs'^aiirfy 



..■■On-goliil', 



6rbuR([^uii$Bltlii9-Klf-aNai;eii$s; 
and'careeft,. .Groyp^y^" 



Toyns^i'i^.'; ^ 



Refei'ralHa'de l^ytoersr 
deansj a^tendancetofflcfe, .'I 
coyriseioK tiftfliw's Jfiftidents. 



•7 '^'"'^^llM 



,fteWvrtlade,.t(jSfini 1 * ' '^^^'ikfr^^'^'^^^ 

fluts11le;,aAnClg5ie^W ' • ' ■ ^ '-^St/' ' ■ '■ ' ^ ' JIK:; ' 'r; ' 
for-Uiilng/orltatlonfl- ■ .-S'^*-.- v^i'^f^f; 
^o Attoft>:ic.i * , ^ynselor ■■ '',m Heeded - • and Engmh 



'vte' lleeded' ■{ p-^'J- 
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mimi C ({Wtinued) 




TyP£ OF « 



FWIU CONTACTS , 

I 

' liaiE VISITS 



mi 



' pmnH AnivniEs 

: SCHOOL ACTlyiTIES 



PARENT EDUCATION 



'CLASSES 



HORKSHOPS 



OTHER: (Specify) 



DeSCRIPTION 



Students hoKS^mlslted 
by fanlly issis^ and feed' 



back reported tdpldance 
iriSe 



counselor and grne advlsj 



t 



Students and parents are 
contacted by, phone 



Parents are notified of 
MciiKgs. Repi|j:t card..dates 
open school and other Ktlvl 
ties. 



Referrals are Included, 
attendance, cutting I acadeni 
perforinance are followedrup 



Workshops organized 



Parents are visited-phone 
contact when certain problems 
arise. Parents aiKised to 
contact counselor and to 
arrange Individual conference. 



StliFFPERSOII(S) 
.^ItESPONSieLE 



Assistant 



Guidance- Counselor 
Grade Advisors f Failly 
Asst. & Paraprofesslona 



Assistant Principal .: 
organizes It; transia:! 
tlon nadiby guidance 
counselor. 



FREQUENCY OF SERVICE 
■ OFFERED 



*<efa9e:''f?!'vls 



sits , per/no 



As Needed 



Guidance counselor, 
' grade advisor and 
fanrtTyjassistant! 



Bilingual Staff 



Family Assistant I 
Paraprofessional 



As Needed ' 



Oh-going 




On-Going t As Needed 



LANGUAGE IN UHICN 
SERVICE 1$ OFFERED. 



COORDINATOR'S JUDIZIIIITOF 
EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVICE 



HARDLY 



Spanish a'nd English 



Spanish' and English 



Spanish and English 



Spanis|>' and English 



Spanish 



.Spanish OR English 



SONEUHAT 
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StaCf 


• ' Institution . ■ 


Courses 


. , Frequency 


Applicability of CourjeMjEk 
to Prograi 


Hirdiv 




' icrj 


Professional 


Colunbli University 


CoiputerPrograwjrtii:; ; . 


Fall '82 






' n ■'. 


French Institute 


Basic and Interaedfate . ' v 


/ Fall and Spanlsit, 82, 83 






' If':-, 


Herty College ' ? ' ■ 


Hatheiatlcs./ 


Spring 83 








Clinton College ■■ 


Anthro|)ology 








■ rv 


PaceUnlwriity ■ 


Supervision and Miiin« ' 

.' ........ s^.. ■ : 


Fall and 'Spanlsl), 82, 83 . 




• * - V 




-r-^|- ^ 

Fordharllniversity 


Education 


Fall 82 


)■ 




■ V': ■. 


lehnan College V 


English ' I ,: 


Suwr 83 ^ 






■ ,11. • 


Hercy College 


Guidance 


Suiiiier83 








Paraprofesslonal 

[ 


Lehman Col leg^ 


Science 


Fall 82 


1 
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